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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Hard  by,  the  restless  Boulevard  roars, 

Heard  all  the  night  thro',  even  in  dreaming, 
While  from  its  hundred  open  doors 
The  many-headed  Life  is  streaming." 

^ffrSgHEIR  apartments  in  Paris  were 
in  the  Avenue  Gabrielle,  and 
they  were  charming.  To  begin 
with,  they  were  as  bright  and  bonbonniere- 
like  as  white  and  gold,  and  blue  velvet 
panels,  and  frescoed  ceilings  could  make 
them,  and,  in  addition,  it  was  very  pleasant 
to  be  separated  from  the  crowded  main 
thoroughfare  by  those  cheerful  clumps  of 
shrubs  and  trees. 

Here  seemed  to  congregate  more  sellers 

VOL.  III.  I 
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of  balloons,  and  plaisirs,  and  gauffres,  than 
anywhere  else.  Here,  in  the  morning,  the 
laughter  of  vivacious  little  French  children 
sounded  shrill,  and  the  tinkle  of  the 
marionnettes'  rude  orchestra  was  distinctly 
audible,  and  even  the  clink  of  the  chil- 
dren's iron-wire  stars  and  loops  when  they 
thrust  them  on  the  bar  as  they  circle 
slowly  round  in  the  merry-go-round. 

And  Angela  would  sit  at  the  window, 
behind  the  lace  curtain,  with  her  listless 
eyes  following  the  different  groups  of 
people,  as  they  walked  between  the 
Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Avenue  Gabrielle. 
She  would  watch  them  with  a  painful  in- 
difference, while  the  musical  little  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece  tinkled  out  many  hours  of 
her  life. 

"This  is  heart-break;  this  is  defeated 
love,"  Adrian  thought,  as  one  bright,  mild 
March  afternoon  he  stood  in  the  curtained 
arch,  dividing  the  two  saloons,  and  ob- 
served her  unconscious  and  most  dolesome 
face,  finding  a  real  pathos  in  the  strip  of 
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lace-work  that  she  had  been  working  on 
months  before,  and  which  lay  unheeded  on 
her  lap. 

"  Angela,"  he  said  emphatically,  coming 
forward,  and  bending  over  her,  "  dear 
child,  rouse  yourself.  Deal  again  with  the 
realities  of  life  ;  don't  sit  here  all  these 
long  hours  in  an  apathy  that  it  goes  to  my 
heart  to  see.  Submit  to  the  irrevocable, 
and  take  up  something  worthier  the  name 
of  life  than  is  this  supine  existence." 

"  You  cannot  possibly  know  how  to  talk 
to  me,"  she  broke  in  with  a  weary  fretful- 
ness,  "you  cannot  understand  how  my  very 
soul  is  cowed  by  a  nameless  terror  that  never 
leaves  me.  I  am  afraid  of  myself.  My 
own  capabilities  appall  me — my  capabilities 
for  suffering  I  mean,"  she  added  hastily, 
"  suffering,  regretting,  not  acting,  Adrian. 
I  do  not  want  to  live,  and  I  am  afraid  to 
die.  No  one  can  soothe  me,  nothing  can 
help  me.  I  am  like  a  weary  swimmer 
who  throws  himself  back  and  floats,  be- 
cause he  is  too  exhausted  to  swim  longer, 
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yet  will  not  sink  and  let  the  cold  and  mer- 
ciless water  roll  over  his  head.  You  look 
sorry  for  me,"  she  went  on.  "  You  and 
everybody  are  much  sorrier  for  me  than 
for  Clemence,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

He  bent  his  head  in  token  of  acquiescence. 

"  You,  and  they,  are  right  to  be.  I  am 
infinitely  more  to  be  pitied.  My  story  is 
full  of  an  '  inexhaustible  melancholy,'  while 
hers  is  simply — sad  !  I  wish  you  would 
not  be  so  kind  to  me !  It  is  like  trying  to 
feed  a  mummy  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
giving  it  a  landscape  to  look  at." 

"  Come  !"  said  Adrian  smiling,  "  that  is 
more  like  your  old  self." 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and 
languidly  took  up  the  lace  work  from  her 
knees  ;  but  she  did  not  push  the  needle, 
which  was  half-way  through,  through  ;  she 
looked  at  it  absently,  for  a  moment,  and 
then  let  it  drop  down  again,  and  went  on 
talking. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
fantastic  sin  ?" 
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"  Never,"  he  replied. 
"  No,  nor  I ;  but  there  might  be  such  a 
thing,  eh  ?" 

Adrian   was   sensible   of  a   cold   thrill. 
Was  she  meditating  suicide  in  some  un- 
heard-of form  ?     Did  it  run  in  the  blood  ? 
"  No,"  he  answered  gravely ;  "  the  curt 
word  *  sin  '  needs  some  far  harsher  adjective 
than  fanciful,  or  '  fantastic '  I   believe  was 
the  word  you  used.     It  would  only  be  the 
sinner  himself  I  think  who  would  call  his  sin 
a  fanciful  one.     As  well  talk  of  a  graceful 
murderer,  or  a  charming-mannered  burglar, 
or  a  winning  pick-pocket,  or  an  engaging 
forger.     It  would  be  possible,   of  course, 
to  call  them  these  things,  but  it  would  be 
an  admission  of  moral    obliquity   on   the 
part  of  the  person  who  did  so,  I  consider." 
Angelas   pale  lips  trembled,  she  made 
no  rejoinder,  and   biting   and   moistening 
them,  looked  away  over  the  pretty  trees 
and  shrubs  dividing  her  from  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

"  Here    come    Aunt    Maria    and    Cle- 
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mence   loitering  home,"  she  said  presently, 
"  and  Clemence  is  laughing  !" 

"  Why   not  ?     You   did   not  expect  her 
to  go  through  life  and  never  laugh  again  ?" 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  laugh  again  ; 
and  my  pride  has  not  suffered  as  hers  has. 
Clemence  is  so  sensible  you  see,  she  would 
probably  have  one  long  conversation  with 
herself  in  the  middle  of  some  night,  when 
she  is  made  wakeful  by  having  drunk  her 
tea  too  strong.  She  will  say  :  '  Now,  Cle- 
mence, what  is  done,  cannot  be  undone  ; 
if  you  have  lost  the  ring,  here  are  the 
fingers  still ;  every  beginning  is  hard,  as 
the  thief  said,  when  he  began  by  stealing 
an  anvil '  (you  know  she  dotes  on  pro- 
verbs) ;  •  and  you  must  begin  and  forget. 
You  must  be  brave  and  sensible,  and  make 
yourself  miserable  no  longer.'  So  she 
would  reason  with  herself,  Adrian,  and 
having  convinced  and  fortified  herself, 
would  turn  her  cheek  comfortably  on  the 
pillow,  spread  her  hair  out  comfortably,, 
and    go    to   sleep,   and   the   next   morning 
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would  be  comparatively  cheerful,  in  obe- 
dience to  that  calm  and  judicious  inner 
voice,  which  had  weighed  out  words  of 
wisdom  to  her  in  the  night." 

"  For  the  sake  of  other  people,  you  may 
be  sure,  Angela,  that  she  is  right  in  her 
method  of  taking  irreparable  trouble,  and 
that  you  are  wrong." 

"  '  Method  !' "  repeated  Angela,  with 
languid  contempt.  "  The  idea  of  there 
being  any  '  method '  in  taking  trouble. 
Trouble  takes  you,  and  its  'method'  is  to 
take  you  by  the  throat,  and  knock  you 
down,  and  trample  on  you." 

"  You  are  wrong,  all  wrong ;  it  would 
be  only  a  coward  who  would  not  bear 
suffering  with  some  degree  of  fortitude." 

"  Then  I  am  a  coward,"  she  said,  with- 
out the  slightest  approach  to  vexation. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  are." 

"  Well,  as  I  am  not  a  man,  it  is  no 
stigma.  To  be  courageous  has  never  been 
an  object  of  desire  with  me.  There  go 
the  people  flocking  out  of  the  Cirque,  the 
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children  in  raptures,  the  grown-up  French 
children  in  semi-raptures.  I  hope  that  not 
many  will  come  past  here  ;  it  makes  my 
left  arm  numb  to  hear  those  crisp,  gay 
voices  than  can  only  come  from  an  un- 
burthened  heart.  See,  Clemence  and 
Aunt  Maria  have  seated  themselves  over 
there,  and  Aunt  Maria  looks  troubled  in 
her  mind,  because  she  has  taken  an  arm- 
chair ;  it  will  be  a  sou  more.  Run  out 
and  give  her  one.  from  me,  with  my  love." 

Of  course,  Adrian  did  not  stir,  for  An- 
gela took  no  purse  from  her  pocket,  nor 
produced  any  sou. 

"  Put  on  your  bonnet,  and  come  out 
with  me  and  join  them,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  an  unnatural  sister,  I  know,"  she 
said,  "  but  to  be  away  from  Clemence  is  a 
reprieve  to  me." 

"  Poor  Clemence  must  see  in  you  that 
which  wrecked  her  happiness,  yet  I  think 
she  is  sorrier  for  you  than  for  herself,  and 
loves  you  far  more  fondly  than   she  ever 
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did.  As  for  poor  Bertie,  I  do  not  believe 
she  has  ever  given  him  one  thought  of 
blame." 

"  I  hope  not,"  answered  Angela,  with 
her  pale  face  flaming. 

"  Of  course,  you  do  not  blame  him,"  said 
Adrian  sadly  ;  "  it  must  be  the  most  un- 
mingled  pity  that  you  feel  for  him." 

"  You  are  right,"  she  rejoined,  "  it  is  the 
deepest,  the  most  unmingled  pity  that  I 
feel  for  him — oh,  A.  L.,  say  no  more !" 

Yet  having  said  this,  with  strangest  in- 
consistency she  herself  continued  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  And  I  pity  Clemence,  oh,  so  un- 
feignedly  !  It  is  because  of  my  remorseful 
pity  for  her,  that  I  am  glad  to  avoid  her  ; 
it  is  natural  for  me  to  have  a  species  of  re- 
morse, don't  you  see  that  it  is  ?" 

"  Perhaps ;  yet  you  yourself  were  cer- 
tainly a  victim." 

"  Oh,  was  I  not  I"  she  sighed,  throwing 
herself  back  in  her  chair,  while  thimble, 
reels,  scissors,  and  the  lace-work  fell  scat- 
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tered  on  the  floor.  "  I  was  the  proto- 
victim.  Sometimes  I  think  that  I  will  go 
into  a  convent.  I  should  like  to  go  to 
that  one  where,  every  day,  after  dinner, 
they  dig  a  little  on  the  grave  that  will 
some  time  be  theirs." 

"Good  heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  "why 
the  hard  life  would  kill  you." 

She  winced. 

"  I  dare  not  die,"  she  murmured.  "  But 
I  think  that,  perhaps,  long  night  hours,  on 
a  cold  oratory  floor,  with  a  burning  pain 
at  one's  heart,  might  be  of  more  benefit 
to  one's  soul,  than  the  same  hours,  filled 
with  the  same  pain,  spent  in  tossing  on  a 
spring  mattress,  with  a  silver  snake  sup- 
porting lace  curtains  over  one's  head." 

"  You  are  terribly  morbid." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  morbid,"  she  an- 
swered.    "  I  wish  I  were !" 

"  You  shall  not  talk  any  more,"  he  cried, 
rising  to  his  feet  with  a  distressed  face. 
"  Now  it  is  I  who  forbid  talking.  Let 
me  ring  for   Palmyre,  to  bring  you  your 
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bonnet,  and  come  and  stroll  a  little  with  me 
in  the  avenue,  it  is  a  lovely  evening." 

She  neither  acquiesced  or  refused,  there- 
fore he  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  an  order  to 
the  French  maid.  A  hat,  a  pair  of  sombre 
gloves,  and  a  black  jacket  accordingly  made 
their  appearance,  and  Angela  wearily  put 
them  on,  and  without  once  glancing  at 
herself  in  any  of  the  many  mirrors,  she 
passed  out  of  the  door  that  Adrian  held 
open  for  her. 

It  was  verging  upon  half-past  five,  and 
the  Parisian  world  was  whirling  and  trip- 
ping homewards  from  the  Bois.  A  dark 
green  coupe  flashed  past  them,  but  not  so 
fast  that  Angela  could  not  see  its  occu- 
pants. A  fair  young  woman,  with  her  little 
ungloved  hand  resting  lightly  on  her  com- 
panion's arm.  He,  very  like  her,  yet  evi- 
dently not  her  brother.  Two  cousins  An- 
gela seemed  to  discern,  and  sighed,  and 
followed  the  retreating  carriage  with  her 
eyes. 

"  Would  you  drive,  Angela,  if  I  were  ta 
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get   you   a   coupe  ?"    asked     Adrian,    ob- 
serving her. 

a  Perhaps,  in  a  coupe,  where  I  could  not 
be  seen,  I  would,"  she  replied. 

"  It  shall  be  got,"  he  cried,  overjoyed. 

And  it  was  got,  at  one  of  the  best 
places — a  little  dark  coupe,  with  a  strong 
bay  horse,  and  a  young,  tender-hearted 
French  coachman,  who  wept  when  he  was 
scolded. 

Notwithstanding  that  Angela  felt  herself 
secreted  in  her  little  carriage,  she  was 
visible  to  many  eyes,  and  to  admiring  eyes  ; 
for  her  beauty,  although  it  resembled  the 
beauty  of  a  carefully  dessicated  flower,  was 
still  striking,  and  touched  the  underlying 
sentiment  of  French  people  more  than  a 
robuster  and  more  riante  face  would  have 
done. 

It  was  very  beautiful  weather  in  Paris 
during  that  month  of  March — warm,  dry, 
and  bright,  with  all  the  elasticity  and 
vivacity  pertaining  to  the  people  that 
breathed  it. 
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Angela  drove  dreaming  through  it.  The 
active  imagination  with  which  she  was 
abundantly  dowered,  and  of  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  proud,  was  a  weariness  and 
a  torment  to  her  now.  Without  her  vo- 
lition, her  busy  brain  went  on  with  the  per- 
sistence of  a  well-contrived,  well-oiled,  and 
self-working  machine,  manufacturing  mental 
pictures  which  were  inexpressibly  harrow- 
ing to  her,  and  from  which  she  would  have 
bought  immunity  at  a  very  high  price  had 
it  been  possible. 

"  Driving  is  a  bore !"  she  exclaimed,  fret- 
fully, entering  the  house  one  day.  "  And 
your  watchfulness  of  me  when  you  go  with 
me,  Clemence,  is  completely  upsetting.  I 
think  we  had  better  choose  different  days 
for  going." 

She  tried  reading  the  most  sensation- 
flavoured  and  crime-spiced  French  novels 
as  a  mode  of  distraction.  It  was  a  worth- 
less experiment ;  for  the  vivid  fancies 
only  changed  to  presentments  of  equally 
vivid  contrasts  between  her  own  conduct,. 
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sensations,  circumstances,  and  those  of  the 
heroine  of  the  moment. 

They  grew  to  be  almost  in  despair  of 
rousing  her.  All  efforts  to  divert  her  mind 
from  dwelling  on  the  cankerous  misery 
that  was  devouring  her  young  life  were  so 
many  dreary  failures. 

One  evening,  when  she  had  done  nothing 
but  yawn  and  sigh  without  intermission, 
Adrian  said,  rather  suddenly — 

"  Angela,    American    people    are    very 
bright    and    amusing ;   don't   you   think   it 
possible  they  might  amuse  you  a  little  ?" 
Angela  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
"  Americans"  she  echoed,  "  amuse  me  ? 
Why,  I  hate  Americans !  they  are  always 
putting  their  hands  into  attitudes  to  show 
you  that  their  gloves    have   six    buttons  ; 
they   talk    through    their    noses,    and    use 
queer  English,  and  look   at  you  as  if  you 
were  only  something  at  so  much  a  yard." 

"  Come,  Angela,  a  Canadian  girl  should 
not  be  hard  on  Americans  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  Canada  we  know  some  charming 
Americans,"  said  Clemence  gently. 
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"  I  am  not  a  Canadian ;  I  was  born  in 
England,"  answered  Angela;  "but  as  I 
don't  know  any  Americans  in  Paris  "  (turn- 
ing back  again  to  Adrian),  "  I  should  find 
it  rather  hard  to  be  amused  by  any." 

"  I  believe  I  know  one  family  who  live 
here,"  said  Adrian. 

"  Do  you  ?     Who  are  they  ?" 

"  Their  name  is  Smith." 

"  Oh  !  the  girl  who  gave  you  the  pretty 
song,"  said  Clemence.  "  I  recollect  quite 
well.     And  are  they  living  in  Paris  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  are  quite  at  home  here  ;  they 
have  an  hotel  in  the  Avenue  Josephine, 
which  they  have  furnished  themselves. 
It  is  very  handsome." 

"Why,  have  you  been  there  since  we 
came  here  ?"  asked  Angela. 

"  I  have  only  been  there  once,"  answered 
Adrian,  u  and  that  was  two  nights  ago.  I 
met  the  daughter  in  the  morning  in  the 
Rue  d'Augesseau,  and  she  insisted  on  my 
coming;  she  is  a  thorough  spoilt  child,  and 
will  not  allow  '  No '  to  be  said  to  her." 
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"  Is  she  ?"  said  Angela,  rousing  herself. 
"  A  real  spoilt  child,  to  whom  people  have 
given  way  all  her  life  ?  Is  she  pretty — 
charming — attractive  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Adrian ;  "  those  are  the 
adjectives  for  Miss  Pussie." 

"  Pussie  ?  Oh  !  anything  out  of  baby- 
hood called  '  Pussie '  must  be  spoilt.  Yes, 
I  want  to  know  Pussie.  Can  you  make 
her  come  and  see  me  ?  I  want  to  be 
amused  by  her  spoilt-child  tricks.  Are 
they  rich  Americans  ?  I  suppose  so  ;  all 
Americans  are  rich." 

"They  are  immensely  rich;  and  Miss 
Pussie  has  known  what  it  feels  like  to  wish 
and  have,  like  some  enchanted  girl  in  a 
fairy  story.  Indeed  one  cannot  fancy  her 
thwarted  :  she  is  always  be-jewelled,  sur- 
rounded by  people,  laughing,  amused, 
amusing,  unconventional,  yet  pardoned  her 
want  of  conventionality  because  she  is  an 
American  girl.  With  her  drawing-room 
filled  with  orchids,  because  ordinary  flowers 
are  so  common " 
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"  I  must  know  this  plaything,"  said  An- 
gela, drawing  down  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  "  And  what  are  the  Smiths  ?  Or 
what  were  they  ?  Pork-packers  ?  Soap- 
boilers ?     Paper-makers  ?     What  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  were"  said 
Adrian,  "  and  I  don't  care ;  I  only  know 
what  they  are.  One  does  not  call  a  but- 
terfly a  worm  because  it  once  was  a  worm." 

"  And  do  they  know  nice  English 
people  ?" 

"  Some." 

"  Particularly  men,  I  suppose." 

"You  are  particularly  uncharitable.  Yes; 
possibly  they  do  know  more  men  than 
women  ;  but  they  also  know  women." 

"  They  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  me.     Tell  them  to  call." 

"  I  will  ask  them  to  do  so,"  said  Adrian, 
angrily.  "  I  don't  know  whether  they  will 
or  not." 

"  Very  well ;  ask  them,  if  you  prefer  the 
word,"  rejoined  Angela,  taking  up  a  book, 
and  yawning. 

vol.  in.  2 
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Adrian  made  no  reply,  but  walked  away 
to  the  end  of  the  room,  where  Clemence 
had  gone  a  few  minutes  before,  and  was 
now  seated  under  a  girandole,  sewing. 

"  Do  beg  your  friends  to  come,"  she 
said,  looking  up  at  him,  and  speaking  low 
and  earnestly.  "  I  have  not  seen  Angela 
rouse  herself  so  much  for  many  and  many 
a  long  day." 

"Very  well,"  he  answered,  mollified.  "I 
am  pretty  sure  that  they  will,  if  I  ask  them. 
And,  Clemence,  they  are  really  extremely 
nice  people  !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  particularly  if 
they  have  lived  abroad  for  any  length  of 
time.  Living  abroad  tones  down  the  crude 
American  manner  wonderfully,  as  I  have 
seen  in  Canada.  Those  who  had  not  been 
in  Europe  were  a  caricature  of  those  who 
had." 

"  I  think  Angela  wants  to  see  if  it  is 
possible  to  find  any  one  more  spoilt  than 
herself." 

"  Angela  has  never  been  rich  enough  to 
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be  very  much  spoilt,"  answered  Clemence, 
taking  up  arms  at  once  for  her  sister. 

a  A  character  may  be  spoilt  without 
riches,"  said  Adrian  ;  "  and  from  what  you 
have  told  me,  Uncle  Charles,  and  you 
yourself,  and  everybody  with  whom  Angela 
was  thrown  in  contact,  must  have  sent  it 
home  to  her  that  she  was  distinctly 
a  personage — a  rare  and  wonderful  crea- 
ture !" 

"  So  she  was  ;  so  she  is,"  interrupted 
Clemence,  hastily.  "  No  one  can  deny 
that  she  is  quite  different  from  other 
people." 

"  Fortunately  !"  was  at  the  end  of 
Adrian's  tongue,  but  he  held  back  the 
word  unuttered,  substituting,  "  Oh,  no  one 
can  deny  that,  certainly." 

"  She  gives  the  impression  of  being  sel- 
fish, perhaps,"  Clemence  went  on ;  "  but  it 
is  not  selfishness,  it  is  pure  thoughtlessness. 
When  she  has  thought  about  them,  I  have 
known  of  her  doing  a  thousand  pretty 
things." 

2 — 2 
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"  Oh,  very  likely,"  said  Adrian,  am- 
biguously. 

Clemence  looked  at  him  sharply,  but  his 
face  told  nothing. 

11  If  I  could  only  see  her  a  little  more 
cheerful,  and  like  her  old  self/'  she  said, 
with  a  sigh.  "  You  can  see  what  deep, 
deep  feelings  she  has,  from  her  total  in- 
ability to  rouse  herself,  and  look  life  in  the 
face  again.  Oh,  if  she  would  only  see 
people,  and  take  some  interest  in  the  things 
that  she  used  to  take  an  interest  in  I" 

"  I  wish  that  she  would,  I  am  sure,  for 
all  our  sakes,"  said  Adrian.  "  I  can  never 
be  the  same  man  that  I  was  before — nor 
you,  I  suppose,  the  same  woman ;  but 
there  is,  or  should  be,  a  certain  elasticity 
about  people  which  makes  them  rise  above 
that  first  horrid,  nightmare  weight  of  sor- 
row, and  take  some  natural  interest  in  life 
again.  Angela  seems  haunted  ;  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  look  in  any  one's  eyes 
as  I  see  sometimes  in  hers.  I  think,  as 
Aunt  Maria  would  say,  she  owes  a  duty  to 
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herself,  in  shaking  off  this  incipient  melan- 
cholia. She  has  seen  none  of  the  English 
people  who  have  called,  has  she  ?" 

"  Not  one.  And  when  we  drive  to- 
gether, she  either  sits  silent,  or  talks  in  a 
way  that  distresses  me  very  much." 

"  Once  get  her  to  make  that  first  step 
back  into  her  old  sensations,  and  we  will 
have  gained  everything,"  said  Adrian. 
"  This  sort  of  morbid  melancholy  grows  on 
people  beyond  belief." 

Just  then  tea  was  brought  in,  and  they  all 
drew  together,  and  nothing  more,  of  course, 
could  be  said,  between  Adrian  and  Cle- 
mence,  on  the  subject  of  Angela. 

On  the  next  day  but  one — which  was 
a  Thursday — the  Smiths,  at  Adrian's  re- 
quest, called ;  their  cards  were  found,  upon 
their  returning  home  from  driving.  On 
Saturday  morning,  a  note,  with  a  huge 
capital  S,  having  a  little  "  Pussie  "  winding 
lovingly  about  it,  was  brought  up. 

It  contained  a  hope  and  a  request  that 
Miss   Lawless  and  her  nieces  and  nephew 
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would  come  to  them  that  evening,  "  very, 
very  quietly." 

"  They  don't  wait  for  their  visit  to  be 
returned  before  they  invite  us,  and  the 
daughter  writes  the  note — how  American  !M 
said  Angela,  sneeringly. 

"  They  mean  to  be  kind,"  said  Clemence. 

"  Yes,"  subjoined  Adrian,  "  and  you  can 
discountenance  them  by  not  going,  An- 
gela." 

"  Oh,  but  I  mean  to  go,"  replied  An- 
gela, running  counter  to  him  immediately. 
"  Clemence,  don't  you  go.  You  are  so 
love-and-honey  with  everybody  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  provokes  me." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Clemence,  smiling,  "  I 
will  not  go ;  I  don't  the  least  care  about 
going." 

11  Nor  I,"  said  Miss  Lawless  ;  "  I  do  not 
care  for  Americans.  You  will,  therefore, 
go  with  Adrian,  my  dear,  and  there  will 
not  be  the  slightest  impropriety  in  your 
doing  so." 

"  Oh,   dear,    no !"  said    Angela,   with    a 
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dreary  laugh,  "  I  should  think  not.  At  all 
events  the  Smiths  will  not  see  any." 

"  Nor  anybody  else,"  said  Adrian,  dryly. 
"  No  one  need  answer  that  note,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  for  I  am  going  to  the  sale  of  the 
Emperor's  china  this  morning,  and  I  think 
it  probable  that  the  Smiths  will  be  there." 

And  upon  this  he  left  the  room,  and, 
running  downstairs,  went  out  into  the 
bright  March  sunshine. 

He  walked  along  the  Avenue  Gabrielle, 
and,  crossing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
went  through  the  Tuileries  gardens,  and 
so  on  to  the  Prince  Imperial's  riding-school, 
where  an  auction  was  being  held  of  the 
Emperor's  porcelain. 

He  seated  himself  where  he  could  com- 
mand the  door,  and  tried  not  to  hear  the 
auctioneer's  "  Marchant  a  cinquante  francs 
— a  cinquante  cinq — a  soixante — -" 

There  were  more  Americans  there  than 
French,  and  the  blue  and  white,  and  gold 
and  white  Sevres,  with  the  imperial  chiffre, 
was  going  in  huge  quantities  to  these  re- 
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publican  bidders.  One  young  American, 
whom  Adrian  especially  disliked — a  red- 
lipped  youth,  with  hair  as  curly  as  a  Per- 
sian lamb's,  and  the  manners  of  an  Ingo- 
mar — bought  several  hundred,  or  several 
hundred  dozen,  ice-plates  ;  with  his  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  French,  Adrian  did  not 
catch  which. 

Adrian  found  himself  wondering  what 
on  earth  the  boy  could  be  going  to  do  with 
them. 

The  sale  went  on.  The  doors  swung 
constantly  to  and  fro,  to  admit,  or  let  out, 
people. 

Adrian,  glancing  about  him,  at  the  level 
earth  floor,  and  huge,  padded  wooden  pillars, 
and  padded  walls,  moralized  a  bit  upon  the 
instability  of  Fortune's  gifts  to  French 
rulers;  upon  the  insecurity  of  French  crowns 
on  potential  heads  ;  upon  the  swift  changes 
of  the 

"  Grim  dice  of  the  iron  game ;" 

upon  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  that  im- 
perial fate. 
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The  very  porcelain  that  had  been  used 
at  the  Emperor's  table,  the  carriages  in 
which  he  had  driven,  the  damask  that  had 
been  spread  in  his  palaces,  the  glasses  from 
which  he  and  his  guests  had  drunk,  all  be- 
ing parcelled  out  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  in  the  building  which  only  so  little 
a  while  ago  had  echoed  to  the  tread  of  his 
son's  horse. 

The  place  had  been  last  used  as  a  pri- 
vate theatre,  and  at  one  end  a  faded  drop- 
curtain  was  still  hanging ;  and  this  swung 
and  flapped  mournfully  as  the  draughts 
caught  it,  like  the  broken  wing  of  some 
great  bird  of  ill-omen. 

Snapping  the  thread  of  his  ruminations, 
the  door  opened  to  admit  Mr.  Smith  and 
Pussie,  Pussie  looking  only  too  dainty  and 
charming  for  his  or  any  man's  peace  of 
mind.  Young  Crowe  (the  youth  whom 
Adrian  hated)  went  over  to  her  with  the 
speed  and  directness  of  a  steam  ram. 
Adrian,  on  the  contrary,  kept  his  seat,  and 
for  some  little  time  did  not  approach  them. 
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When  he  did,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a 
bright  colour  mount  into  Pussie's  cheeks. 
He  never  had  seen  her  blush  before,  that 
he  remembered ;  she  was  not  given  to 
blushing. 

"  You  are  late  to  buy  anything,"  he  said. 
"  The  best  things  are  gone." 

"  Oh,  we  sent  Lucien  down  here  two 
hours  ago  to  buy  some  things,"  answered 
Pussie,  carelessly.  "  We  gave  him  a  list. 
I  only  looked  in  for  fun.  Pa,  there's  a 
ciladon  sort  of  pitcher  thing.  An  odd- 
looking  thing ;  bid  "for  it." 

Obedient  pa  bid  ;  and  bid  higher,  and 
higher.  The  "pitcher  thing"  was  knocked 
off  to  him  at  last,  for  of  course  he  was  the 
highest  bidder. 

"  It  isn't  very  pretty,  after  all,"  said 
Pussie;  "a  dull,  tea-coloured  thing.  It 
won't  match  a  single  room.  Pa,  I  make  it 
a  present  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  you  are  very 
kind,"  said  pa,  taking  out  the  gold  pieces 
which  were  to  pay  for  it.     "  I  think,  before 
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you  have  time  to  make  me  any  more  pre- 
sents, we  had  better  go." 

"  I  have  bought  two  hundred  ice-plates," 
said  young  Crowe,  "  I  "  being  the  nucleus 
of  all  his  conversations. 

11  Have  you  so  ?"  said  Pussie,  opening 
her  eyes  wide.  "  In  the  name  of  goodness, 
what  for  ?" 

"  Oh,  for  my  Germans,"  rejoined  young 
Crowe. 

"  Are  the  Teutonic  race  such  huge 
consumers  of  ices  ?"  asked  Adrian,  smil- 
ing. 

11  He  means  German  cotillons, '  said 
Pussie,  "  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  am  going  to  have  six  after 
Easter.  I  hope  you'll  lead  the  first  with 
me,  Miss  Pussie." 

"  Oh,  you  honour  me  ;  I  will  with  plea- 
sure, of  course." 

They  were  moving  towards  the  door 
now,  and  upon  reaching  it  Mr.  Crowe  was 
found  to  have  a  trap  awaiting  him,  with  a 
star-gazing  gray  horse  in  it. 
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"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  getting  in  and 
taking  a  rein  in  each  hand. 

"  Good-bye,"  replied  Pussie,  watching 
him  with  some  scorn. 

"He  has  a  father  and  mother,  has  he 
not  ?"  asked  Adrian  ;  "  why  does  he  talk 
about  'his'  Germans  ?" 

11  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  it  is  his  way.  Yes, 
he  has  a  father  and  mother,  but  they  are 
suppressed." 

"  Why  ?  If  I  were  they  I  should  sup- 
press him" 

"  Oh,  they  are  queer  sort  of  people  ;  they 
don't  suit  drawing-room  furniture.  Old  Mr. 
Crowe  pours  sherry  into  tumblers,  and  un- 
corks the  bottles  himself " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  that, 
if  the  sherry  is  good,  and  the  butler  not  a 
teetotaller." 

"  And  Mrs.  Crowe,"  continued  Pussie, 
who,  like  all  Americans,  was  always  very 
much  interested  in  her  topic — "  Mrs.  Crowe 
takes  perfect  strangers,  and  tells  them  every 
single  thing  about  the  family  :  of  how  Mr. 
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Crowe  began  by  sweeping  out  the  shop, 
and  all,  and  she  always  says  come  for  came, 
and  was  for  were." 

"  But  I  still  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
suppressing  them,"  said  Adrian. 

11  Well,  they  fluster  Willie  Crowe ;  he 
always  has  to  be  watching  them,  don't  you 
see  r 

"No,  I  don't  see  ;  but  I  am  probably 
wanting  in  discernment." 

"  Well,  they  do  fluster  him,  so  he  gives 
dancing  receptions,  and  they  go  to  bed. 
He  dances  ex^awitejy." 

"He  rides  very  well,"  said  Adrian,  wish 
ing  to  give  young  Crowe  his  due. 

"  That's  more  than  can  be  said  of  his 
driving,"  observed  Mr.  Smith,  who  had 
been  listening  without  making  any  com- 
ment until  now. 

"Why,  pa,  I  thought  you  liked  Willie 
Crowe  ?" 

"  So  I  do,  my  dear ;  but  I  don't  like  his 
driving.  I  believe  I  could  drive  better 
myself.     Pussie,  what  stores  are  you  going 
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to  haul  me  into  this  morning,  and  how 
wide  have  I  got  to  open  my  purse-strings?" 

"  Not  very  wide.  I  only  want  to  go  to 
two  shops  in  the  Rue  Richelieu — boot 
and  shawl  shops.  And  then  you  must  take 
me  to  the  Cirque.  Look  !"  she  said,  stop- 
ping before  a  great  gaudy  placard,  "  this  is 
what  I  want  to  see." 

On  the  placard  were  three  words — 

"ZOZOR  ET  ZAIN." 

11  They  say  she  is  perfectly  lovely  and 
wonderful." 

"Which?  Who?"  asked  Adrian,  be- 
wildered. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know — one  of  them.  One 
is  a  horse  ;  one  is  a  girl  :  I  don't  know 
which  is  which.  Zozor  must  be  the  girl,  I 
suppose  ;  for  I  believe  Zain  means  a  horse 
with  no  white  hairs.     Come  on,  pa." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  be  rather  in 
the  way  amongst  the  boots  and  shawls," 
said  Adrian,  pausing ;  "so  I  will  say  good- 
morning  to   you.     Oh!    Miss    Pussie,   my 
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cousins  were  sorry  to  miss  you  when  you 
came  to  see  them ;  and  my  younger  cousin 
will  come  to  you  to-night,  she  told  me  to 
say.  My  aunt  and  other  cousin  will  not 
be  able." 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  she  is  coming,"  said 
Pussie,  her  face  lighting  up  with  pleasure ; 
"  but " — and  it  fell  a  little — "  I  am  sorry 
the  other  sister — the  one  with  the  heavenly 
eyes — cannot  come.  Will  you  tell  her  so  ?" 
"  What  ?  '  heavenly  eyes '  and  all  ?" 
14  If  you  like.  I  hope  that  she  will  come 
some  other  evening,  though." 

44  Oh  !  thanks  ;  I  dare  say  she  will." 
44  You'll  bring  your  cousin,  of  course  ?" 
"Yes,  thanks.     Good-morning." 
They  parted  :  Pussie  going  to  her  shops 
and  the  circus  ;  Adrian  to  his  banker's,  and 
then  home. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ANGELA  MAKES  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OF  THE 

SMITHS. 

DO  not  think  that  I  will  go  to 
the  Americans,  after  all,"  said 
Angela,  as  they  seated  them- 
selves at  the  dinner-table  that  evening. 

"  Oh !  come,  Angela,  that  is  distinctly 
rude,  unless  you  send  them  a  note  saying 
that  you  cannot  come,"  said  Adrian  ;  "  for 
I  saw  Miss  Pussie  this  morning,  and  told 
her  that  you  were  coming,  as  you  asked 
me  to  do." 

11  You  look  so  savage,  that  it  almost 
decides  me  to  stay  at  home  ;  but  as  I  really 
wish  to  see  their  hotel  and  them,  I  shall 
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go.  There  is  positively  to  be  no  one  but 
ourselves  there  ?" 

"  No  one  else  is  invited,  for  they  assured 
me  they  would  not  ask  any  one." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  I  will  go." 

"  Do  just  as  you  choose  about  it,"  said 
Adrian,  indifferently ;  yet,  feeling  how  bit- 
terly disappointed  Pussie  would  be  if  she 
did  not  come — "  only,  if  you  decide  to  stay 
at  home,  pray  be  civil  enough  to  send  over 
a  note." 

Angela,  however,  decided  to  go  ;  and 
she  and  Adrian  drove  to  the  Smiths  to- 
wards half-past  nine  o'clock.  The  great 
doors,  with  their  mirror  panels,  flew  open, 
as  the  carriage  went  clattering  in  at  the 
porte-cochere. 

The  most  prominent  objects  to  Angela, 
as  she  entered,  were  the  Chinaman  and  the 
two  pugs ;  each  pug  with  a  locket  of 
Japanese  enamel,  containing  its  address, 
hung  about  its  neck. 

They  went  upstairs   into  a  room   with 
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which  Angela,  in  her  small  experience,  had 
never  seen  anything  to  compare. 

The  walls  were  hung  in  yellow  velvet, 
stamped  with  silver.  It  was  not  new, 
or  it  would  have  been  glaring.  New  ? 
No. 

No  manufacture  of  modern  loom  was  it. 
It  was  so  old,  that  the  tender  fraternity 
which  time  seems  to  establish  even  be- 
tween colours  in  their  youth  opposed,  was 
established  between  this  yellow  pile  and 
silver  thread,  until  they  were  blended  into 
an  harmonious  coolness  of  tint. 

Ebony  chairs,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold, 
suggested  easy  attitudes  by  their  long,  lux- 
urious curves.  At  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place stood  an  ivory  table,  upon  which 
there  was  nothing  that  was  not  ivory. 
Upon  a  carved  ebony  shelf  between  two 
windows,  were  old  bits  of  majolica,  one  or 
two  pieces  of  good  imitation  Henri  II., 
some  modern  pate  changeante,p&te  sur  pate, 
and  graffito,  the  collection  of  a  young  per- 
son, one  would  say.     Near  by,  on  an  ebony 
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table,  was  a  dear  old  casket  of  cloisonne 
enamel. 

The  room  was  lighted  by  wax  candles, 
twinkling  out  from  unexpected  places ;  it 
was  never  used  in  the  dav  time,  and  to  this 
rule  no  exception  was  ever  made. 

One  or  two  strange,  striking  pictures 
were  carefully  illuminated.  One  was  a 
portrait,  another  represented  an  immensely 
large  loaf  of  bread  in  a  shop  window,  and 
a  tiny,  wizened  girl  staring  at  it.  The 
sunken  profile,  and  great  starved  eyes 
bright  with  hunger,  the  attenuated  hand, 
had  touched  Pussie's  heart,  and  she  had 
bought  it  that  it  might  touch  the  hearts  of 
others  while  in  her  possession. 

As  the  door  opened,  Angela  was  able  to 
see  the  backs  of  two  very  juvenile  heads 
turned  towards  her,  belonging  to  two 
people,  each  of  whom  had  an  absurdly 
small  foot  extended  to  the  fire.  As  the 
servant  announced  Mr.  and  Miss  Lawless, 
these  people  turned,  and  Angela  saw  that 
the   face  belonging   to  one   of  the  curled 
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young  heads  was  that  of  a  middle-aged 
woman,  to  the  other,  that  of  a  very  young 
girl. 

u  How  kind  of  you,"  said  Miss  Smith, 
running  forward  in  advance  of  her  mother, 
and  "  How  kind  of  you,"  echoed  Mrs. 
Smith,  seeming  quite  to  expect  that  her 
guests  should  shake  hands  with  her  daugh- 
ter first. 

Angela  saw  that  Miss  Pussie  Smith  was 
a  very  fair  daughter  of  earth. 

As  Pussie  and  her  mother  moved,  they 
gave  the  effect  of  a  fairy  extravaganza  on 
a  small  scale,  for  coruscations  danced  at 
their  ears,  and  leaped  from  their  fingers, 
and  blazed  at  their  wrists  and  throat,  and 
twinkled  on  their  tiny  feet. 

"  Do  come  up  to  my  room,"  said  Miss 
Pussie  ;  "  I'll  go  with  you." 

She  whisked  briskly  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  Angela. 

"  What  a  charming  hotel  you  have," 
said  Angela,  as  they  mounted  stairs  per- 
fumed by  flowers,  and  adorned  by  man)* 
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marble  representations  of  the  human  form 
divine. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Miss  Pussie  warmly,  in 
the  same  tone  that  she  would  have  used 
had  it  been  some  one  else's  hotel  under 
discussion,  "  and  it  is  all  my  own  taste, 
too." 

"  I  am  sure  it  does  you  great  credit," 
said  Angela,  with  cool  politeness. 

"  Thanks  ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say 
so,"  rejoined  Pussie,  in  a  more  conven- 
tional tone.  "  This  is  my  room,  Miss 
Lawless." 

What  a  room  it  was  !  How  truthful  as 
to  the  riches  and  extravagance  of  its  occu- 
pant. 

There  was  a  bright  fire  sparkling  in  the 
low  fireplace  ;  a  long  low  chair  was  drawn 
up  before  it ;  a  pair  of  warm,  blue  satin, 
heelless  slippers — mules — lay  on  the  white 
fox  rug,  and  in  a  proud  attitude  guarding 
them  was  a  Dandie  Dinmont  of  the  tiniest 
description.  A  little  table  near  the  chair, 
with  a  quaint  chocolate-pot  and  mug  upon 
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it,  showed  that  Miss  Pussie  took  a  nightly 
cup  of  chocolate. 

"  This  is  the  way  one  would  like  to  be 
spoilt,"  thought  Angela,  discontentedly,  as 
she  glanced  covertly  about  her,  and  then, 
her  cloak  having  been  taken  from  her  by  an 
Italian  maid  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Al- 
druda,  she  went  downstairs,  followed  by 
her  hostess. 

They  found  Mr.  Smith  with  his  wife  and 
Adrian,  and  even  pebble-hearted  Angela 
was  warmed  into  having  a  slender  share 
of  real  graciousness,  by  the  glowing  kind- 
liness of  the  old  Yankee's  face  and  man- 
ner. 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Pussie,  "  here  is  Willie 
Crowe,"  as  the  door  opened  to  admit 
that  young  gentleman.  "  I  ought  to  have 
told  them  to  say  we  were  not  at  home. 
We  Americans  are  so  sociable,  always 
running  around  to  each  others  houses, 
evenings." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  that  you  would  not 
exclude  them  on  my  account,"  said  Angela. 
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"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  some  Ameri- 


cans." 


"  Shall  you  ?"  said  Pussie,  delighted. 
"  I'll  introduce  Willie  Crowe  to  you." 

"  No,  you  need  not  do  that,"  said 
Angela,  checking  her,  and  surveying  young 
Crowe  with  eyebrows  making  exclamation 
points.  "  I  fear  he  would  be  too — a — 
bracing  for  me." 

"She's  a  rude  girl,"  thought  Pussie, 
uncompromisingly. 

Now  the  door  opened  again  ;  this  time 
not  to  admit  a  sociable  American,  but  a 
young  English  artist,  who  had  just  painted 
the  mouth  of  a  great  river  in  a  lonely  land, 
and  had  won  himself  a  season-long  renown. 

Once  more  the  door  opened,  and  two 
young  American  girls — sisters — entered. 
After  that,  no  more  people  came. 

The  two  last  comers  were  complete  con- 
trasts to  one  another,  the  elder  being  plump 
and  fair,  the  younger  slender  and  dark  as 
a  gipsy,  with  a  wild  eye,  and  an  inflexible 
mouth. 
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The  elder  affected  a  mild  simplicity  of 
manner,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  curtseys 
and  her  charming  way  of  executing  greet- 
ings and  partings.  She  made  a  very 
pretty  greeting  now,  displaying  much  grace 
and  practice.  The  gipsy  affected  having 
no  manners  at  all. 

"  How  do  ?"  she  said,  giving  a  little  nod, 
and  staring  hard  at  Angela.  "  We  had  no- 
thing to  do  to-night,  so  we  thought  we'd 
run  over." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Evvie,"  answered 
Pussie,  with  some  spirit.  "  When  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  I'll  run  over  and  see  you 
and  Cassie." 

"  Dear  me,"  thought  Angela,  "  what  a 
roomful  of  manufactured  names — Evvie, 
and  Cassie,  and  Willie,  and  Pussie,  and 
Adie  !     Dreadful !" 

She  leaned  back  with  a  little,  mocking, 
half  smile,  and  the  artist  watching  her, 
thought  that  he  should  like  to  paint  that 
pale  gold  and  silver  room,  with  its  ebony 
and    ivory,   and   her   in   it,    with   her  pale 
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golden  hair,  and  ivory  face  and  black 
dress,  and  cold,  mysterious  smile. 

Angela  would  not  have  checked  Pussie 
in  introducing  him  to  her,  for  she  had  heard 
of  him,  but  Pussie,  a  little  afraid  of  her  fair 
guest,  did  not  dare  to  introduce  any  one 
to  her. 

Mr.  Smith,  however,  to  whom  it  never 
occurred  that  one  respectable  human  being 
should  not  want  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  another,  brought  him  over,  and  intro- 
duced him,  seeing  that  Angela  was  sitting 
alone,  and  they  entered  into  a  rather  languid 
conversation,  in  the  midst  of  which  Miss 
Pussies  peculiarly  penetrating,  ringing 
voice  was  heard  by  Angela,  saying,  "  Oh, 
I  saw  that  gentleman  you  brought  to  see 
us,  in  London — that  Colonel  or  Captain 
North,  in  the  street  to-day ;  he  came  up 
and  talked  to  me  for  some  time ;  he's  ugly, 
but  ever  so  nice,  isn't  he  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  nice,"  Adrian  answered. 
"  So  he  has  turned  up  here,  has  he  ?  I'm 
very  glad "  the  rest  inaudible. 
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Angela  heard  this  intelligence  with  indif- 
ference. A  little  while  ago  it  would  have  ap- 
peared to  her  natural  that  he  should  have 
followed  her  wherever  she  had  chanced  to 
go,  and  that  soon.  Now  it  seemed  to  herlike 
the  act  of  a  man  who  is  chasing  a  phantom. 
She  felt  half  irritated  that  he  had  come  on 
such  a  hopeless  quest  (for  she  pictured  to 
herself  but  one  possible  cause  for  his 
coming).  Hopeless  !  The  Egyptians'  pur- 
suit of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea 
was  not  more  devoid  of  hope,  she  told 
herself. 

And  all  the  time  that  these  thoughts  had 
been  passing  through  her  mind,  Mr.  Lang- 
don  had  been  talking  to  her,  and  she  had 
been  feigning  to  listen  with  some  semblance 
of  interest.  Now  she  caught  the  conversa- 
tion going  on  between  Pussie  and  Adrian 
again.  They  had  changed  the  topic. 
Pussie  was  saying,  as  though  in  reply  to 
some  question, 

"  I  was  really  delighted,  charmed.  She 
does    everything  so   con   amore.      To-day 
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when  Zain  was  particularly  smart,  she 
kissed  him,  actually  kissed  him  ;  you  know 
the  sound  ?  It  was  unmistakable.  And 
then  she  looked  around  awfully  scared  ;  but 
there  was  a  perfect  storm  of  applause,  and  I 
thought  it  so  mnning  and  naive,  that  I 
made  pa  throw  her  a  great  bunch  of  violets 
I  had  just  bought." 

"  They  are  talking  about  Zozor,  of 
course,"  said  the  artist,  following  the  direc- 
tion of  Angela's  eyes,  and  catching  the  last 
few  words.     "  Zozor,  of  course." 

11  And  who  is  Zozor  ?"  asked  Angela. 

"  She  is  a  little  girl  at  the  Cirque.  Not 
a  circus  rider,  but  a  child  who  performs 
with  a  horse,  which  is  really  remarkably 
well  trained.  Miss  Pussie,"  he  said,  raising 
his  voice,  "  I  think  we  heard  you  speaking 
of  Zozor  ;  do  you  admire  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  think  she  is  just  too  lovely,"  re- 
plied Pussie,  turning  and  speaking  with 
animation.  "  We  went  to  the  circus  to- 
day, and  had  such  good  places,  so  near. 
I  saw  her  ever  so  plainly  :  she  has  eyes 
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the  colour  of  a  London  fog,  and  gorgeous 
hair  and  colouring.  When  she  gets  to  be 
a  year  or  two  older  she'll  be  the  rage,  I 
guess." 

Mr.  LanQfdon  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm 
and  Yankeeism,  but  Adrian  winced.  How 
could  such  a  dainty  creature,  with  rose- 
leaf  lips,  and  teeth  like  pearls,  say  u  I 
guess  ?"  And  Angela  was  pointedly  look- 
ing at  her  hands  as  if  she  found  her  guilty 
of  attitudinizing  with  them.  Certainly 
they  were  bent  too  gracefully  at  the  wrists, 
and  folded  over  each  other  as  though 
to  display  the  long  lavender  gloves, 
fitting  to  perfection,  and  with  countless 
buttons. 

Angela  glanced  up  from  the  gloves, 
directly  into  his  face,  with  a  meaning, 
mocking  smile.  He  vowed  to  himself  that 
he  would  adroitly  say  something  to  Pussie, 
which  should  prevent  her  putting  her 
hands  into  an  attitude  again.  He  looked 
at  the  two  young  sisters,  Evvie  and  Cassie. 
Cassie's  hands  were  in  exactly  the  same 
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position  that  Pussie's  were.  Evvie  had  her 
thumbs  boyishly  stuck  in  her  belt,  but 
decidedly  they  were  arranged  to  look 
well. 

"  Confound  it,"  he  thought,  "  what  fools 
girls  are  I" 

Miss  Cassie  (patronymics  seemed  at  a 
discount)  here,  greatly  to  his  relief,  took 
her  hands  out  of  position,  and  tearing  off 
her  beautiful  long  gloves  with  the  utmost 
carelessness,  went  to  the  piano,  and  sang  a 
little  song,  and  after  it,  still  more  to  his 
satisfaction,  Pussie  tore  off  her  long  gloves, 
throwing  them  anywhere,  one  in  one  place, 
one  in  another,  and  in  her  turn  sang  a  gay, 
French  chansonnette,  and  then  coming 
back,  seated  herself  beside  Angela. 

"  It  was  real  sweet  of  you  to  come  to- 
night," she  said,  looking  at  her  with  her 
clear,  happy,  hazel  eyes. 

Angela  gave  a  little  laugh.  "  You 
speak  as  if  I  had  made  an  immense  sacri- 
fice in  coming  to  your  beautiful  hotel,  and 
enjoying   your   charming   society."       The 
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words  were  warm  enough,  but  the  tone 
and  manner  were  icy. 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  again,"  said 
Pussie  almost  timidly,  "and  your  sister  too; 
your  sister  looks  so  sweet  and  good,  I 
always  think  better  of  human  nature  after 
I  have  chanced  to  meet  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  artist  joining  in  the  con- 
versation, "  a  face  such  as  one  seldom 
finds.  I  think  I  must  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  driving  with  you 
once  or  twice,  Miss  Lawless." 

"  Clemence  !"  exclaimed  Angela,  startled 
out  of  her  listlessness  ;  "  she  would  indeed 
be  flattered  and  surprised." 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  sister,"  said  Pussie,  ab- 
sently tying  one  of  her  long  gloves  into  a 
firm  knot.  "  Not  a  great  beauty,  or  a  great 
wit,  or  a  great  genius,  or  a  great  anything, 
you  know,  to  get  very  far  ahead  of  me, 
l>nt  a  medium  sort  of  person  as  I  am  my- 
self, who  would  go  about  with  me,  and  en- 
joy the  things  that  I  enjoy,  and  help  me 
plan    costumes    and    furniture,    and   drive 
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with  me  in  my  phaeton,  and  let  me  get 
angry  with  her  sometimes,  as  a  sort  of 
safety-valve.  At  night,  when  I  am  shut 
up  alone  in  that  great  room  of  mine,  I 
would  give  anything  to  have  a  sister  in 
the  one  next,  and  the  door  open  between." 

"  If  you  had  a  sister,  you  would  be  wish- 
ing that  you  had  not  one,  or  that  you  had 
a  brother  instead  of  a  sister,  or  something 
of  that  sort,"  said  Angela.  "  Fancy  your 
both  thinking  that  my  sister  had  such  a 
memorable  face.  What  is  there  striking 
in  it,  pray  r 

" Everything,"  answered  the  artist.  "She 
looks  as  if  she  were 

"  '  Thridding  the  sombre  boscage  of  a  wood, 
Towards  the  morning  star.'  " 

"  Graceful,  but  vague,"  said  Angela ; 
"  however,  I  know  that  you  intend  a  com- 
pliment, and  when  I  return  home  I  shall 
tell  my  sister  how  kindly  she  has  been 
spoken  of ;  she  will  be  very  much  pleased, 
and  a  compliment  from  an  artist  is  much 
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more  valuable  than  compliments  from  other 
people,  you  know."  She  smiled  slightly, 
trying,  in  something  of  her  old  way,  to 
please  and  interest.  "  A  compliment  about 
one's  looks,  I  mean/'  she  added. 

"  We  are  on  the  look-out  for  beauties  in 
faces,  that  the  eye  of  the  majority  does  not 
miss  in  the  faces  that  please  it,  wanting 
though  they  may  be  to  the  more  critical 
taste.  For  instance,  the  proper  curl  to  an 
upper  lip.  People  are  satisfied  with  upper 
lips  on  which  nature  seems  to  have  em- 
ployed a  'prentice  hand.  Lips  thick  and 
sluggish,  lips  thin  and  avaricious.  Then 
eyelids  ;  positively,  I  once  knew  a  young 
lady  who  was  called  a  great  beauty,  and 
she  had  fat  eyelids  !  Yes  ;  I  give  you  my 
word,  fat  eyelids  from  under  which  the 
brown  iris  peeped  slyly.  Her  features  cer- 
tainly were  straight  and  delicate,  and  her 
hair  was  the  colour  of  honey,  and  her 
smile  was  charming,  but  the  fat  eyelids 
spoilt  everything." 

"  Yet  a  thin  eyelid  is  ugly,"  said  Angela. 
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"Oh,  yes,  I  grant  that,  but  not  so  fatal 
to  beauty  as  a  very  thick  one." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  were  a  landscape 
painter ;  your  great  picture,  of  which  I 
have  heard  so  much,  is  landscape." 

"  Lately  I  have  devoted  myself  to  genre 
and    heads    as    being    more   soul-satisfy- 

ing." 

"  Do  you  paint  tragical  subjects  ?"  asked 

Angela  with  indifference.  "  Do  you  paint 
scenes  and  faces  that  haunt  the  imagina- 
tion ?" 

"  What  sort  of  subjects  and  scenes  ?"  he 
inquired,  wishing  to  draw  her  out.  "Mur- 
ders ?  that  sort  of  thing  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  that  sort  of 
thing.  Wild  sunset  lights  gleaming  on  an 
— on  a — a — face  ;  great  trees  with  rooks 
circling  about  them — oh,  you  know,  moats, 
and  oriel  windows  with  tinted  lights ;  there 
is  an  artistic  mise-en- scene  of  course,  as 
there  is  a  theatrical." 

"  I  have  painted  plenty  of  old  trees,  with 
rooks  about  them " 

vol.  in.  4 
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He  stopped  short,  for  a  gray  shade  had 
stolen  over  his  listener's  face,  although  she 
retained  her  same  expression,  and  even 
half  smiled. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said,  "  I  said  the  same 
words  myself  a  minute  ago." 

He  was  puzzled  ;  what  did  she  mean  ? 
He  looked  at  the  woful  black  gown  heavy 
with  crape.  She  was  in  mourning  for  a 
near  relation  probably ;  something  had 
jarred  upon  her,  something  had  revived 
an  old  sorrow. 

"  But  I  like  painting  nothing  as  well  as 
children's  heads,"  he  went  on,  at  once 
to  avoid  an  embarrassed  pause.  "  Their 
carnations  are  so  delicate,  their  expressions 
so  evanescent.  There  is  such  a  delicious 
want  of  opacity,  difficult  to  render,  but 
when  achieved,  filling  one's  heart  with  the 
balmiest  satisfaction." 

"  A  little  chorister  in  a  white  gown,  sing- 
ing a  psalm  ;  oh,  there's  nothing  so  lovely, 
is  there  ?"  said  Pussie. 

"If  it  is  a  pretty  boy,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Lang- 
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don.  "  Children  have  such  harmonious 
faces.  In  after  years,  their  features  get 
an  ugly  trick  of  contradicting  one  another. 
The  frank  young  innocence  of  the  eyes 
may  remain,  but  it  is  belied  by  the  sinister 
curves  of  the  mouth.  Or,  again,  the 
mouth  may  be  fresh,  sweet,  and  guileless 
as  a  cherubs,  but  the  heavy-lidded  eyes, 
looking  into  one's  own  with  a  darkling 
glance,  say  '  Trust  not  !'  I  think  it  is  the 
harmoniousness  of  your  sister's  face  which 
struck  me,  Miss  Lawless,  and  would  strike 
others,  without  their  being  able  to  define 
it. 

("  Conceited  ape,"  thought  Angela.) 

"  There  we  have  a  sweet  accordance 
between  the  features  very  rare  and  refresh- 
ing." 

"  And  has  she  the  curling  upper  lip,  and 
the  eyelids  neither  fat  nor  thin  ?"  asked 
Angela,  with  one  of  her  old  laughs. 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  near  enough  to  her 
to  determine,"  he  replied,  in  perfect  good 
faith. 
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"  I  have  a  young  cousin  in  England, 
whose  upper  lip  you  would  admire.  If  I 
am  any  judge,  it  is  perfect." 

She  was  rising  to  go,  as  she  spoke. 

"  May  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  com- 
ing to  see  you  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  her. 

"  My  aunt  will  be  very  glad." 

"  Certainly,"  he  thought,  looking  at  her, 
"  there  is  no  dissidence  between  her  fea- 
tures, but  it  is  terrible.  The  mute  story 
told  by  the  flaccid  lips  is  repeated  in  the 
bright,  treacherous  shallowness  of  the  eva- 
sive and  thin-lidded  eyes.  Surely,  if  it  is 
the  '  human  form  divine,'  it  is  sometimes 
the  human  face  demoniac  !  Not  that  hers 
is  that,  poor  girl,  or  anything  approaching 
it :  it  is  only  freighted  with  a  look  that 
seems  to  say,  '  I  have  exhausted  all  the 
emotions.' " 

"Who  is  that  girl?"  asked  Miss  Evvie, 
as  the  door  closed  on  Angela,  and  seizing 
Pussie  by  the  long  curl  which  floated  on 
her  shoulder.     As   the  curl  did  not  crow 
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on  Pussie's  head,  she  was  perforce  rooted 
to  the  spot. 

"She's  an  English  girl,"  Pussie  be- 
gan. 

"  Oh !  I  knew  that  in  a  minute  ;  she 
hadn't  a  particle  of  style." 

"  Why,  I  thought  she  was  very  nicely 
dressed,"  answered  Pussie,  combatively. 

"  No  ;  Englishwomen  don't  dress — they 
wear  clothes." 

"  She's  an  English  girl  of  high  family," 
said  Pussie,  determined  to  let  her  say  no 
more.  "  They  have  a  park  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  Who's  she  in  such  deep  mourning 
for  ?" 

"  Her  cousin " 

"  Her  cousin  !  Mourning  like  that  for  a 
cousin !" 

"  You  interrupt  me,  so  I  can't  explain. 
A  cousin,  who  was  in  love  with  her ; 
brother  to  the  Mr.  Lawless  who  came 
with  her  to-night.  It's  a  sad,  tragical, 
romantic   story.      There   was  a  Miss  De 
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Manley,  at  Trouville,  who  lived  just  near 
them  in  England,  and  she  told  it  to  me. 
The  cousin  was  engaged  to  the  other  sister, 
and  they  were  going  soon  to  be  married. 
One  day  last  September  (about  a  week 
before  the  De  Manleys  came  to  Trouville) 
he  went  out  shooting,  and  that  evening, 
just  at  dusk,  he  was  found  in  the  park  quite 
dead  ;  he  had  shot  himself  right  through 
the  brain,  because  he  was  in  love  with 
the  sister  who  was  here  to-night,  and  yet 
would  not  sacrifice  his  honour  and  break 
his  engagement  with  the  other.  He  left 
a  note  to  Miss  Angela,  telling  her  this, 
and  saying  good-bye  to  her.  Wasn't  it 
dreadful  ?' 

"  Oh,  me !  oh,  my !  Yes ;  but  why 
didn't  he  know  his  own  mind  better  before 
he  got  engaged  ?" 

"  That  I  don't  know,  nor  anybody  else,  I 
don't  suppose.  Miss  De  Manley  says  he 
was  so  handsome,  and  so  nice ;  a  bright, 
light-hearted  fellow.    Everybody  was  thun- 
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derstruck,  she  said,  when  it  was  known 
that  he  had  committed  suicide,  and  still 
more  thunderstruck  when  the  story  crept 
softly  out  of  why  he  had  done  it.  The 
Lawless  family  were  perfectly  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  and  wouldn't  see  a  single  living 
creature  except  the  clergyman.  They 
brought  this  sister  on  the  continent,  I 
suppose,  for  change  of  air  and  scene, 
poor  thing !" 

"  What  a  funny  kind  of  feeling  it  must 
give  these  sisters  towards  each  other,"  said 
Evvie. 

"  A  very  tender  feeling,  I  should  think," 
answered  Pussie  ;  "  they  both  must  have 
suffered  so  much.  I  never  heard  a  sadder 
story.  I'm  crazy  to  know  the  other  one — 
she  looks  so  sweet  and  lovely." 

"Poor  girl !"  said  the  artist ;  "how  little  I 
thought  that  she  had  so  dark  and  melan- 
choly a  past — although  her  face  is  a  sad 


one." 


"  I  admire  sad  faces,"  said  Pussie  ;  "  I 
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am  always  trying  to  cultivate  a  melancholy 
expression." 

"  Oh,  Pussie  !   Pussie  !"  said  her  mother  ; 
11  don't  say  that !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

"Rends  moi  ma  jeunesse, 
Mes  bels  reves,  mon  bonheur  !" 

DRIAN,"  said  Angela,  directly 
they  were  seated  in  the  coupe, 
and  without  making  any  com- 
ment on  the  evening  she  had  spent,  or  the 
people  with  whom  she  had  spent  it,  "  it 
displeases  me  to  think  that  I  am  less  like- 
able than  I  used  to  be.  I  hate  to  think 
that  I  repel  people  when  once  I  should 
have  attracted  them.  If  you  were  a  stranger 
seeing  me  for  the  first  time,  do  you  think 
it  would  occur  to  you  that  I  was  a  creature 
blighted  by — in — some  way  ?" 
Adrian  hesitated. 
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"  In  your  deep  mourning,  and  with  your 
pensive  face,  a  stranger  would  probably — 
indeed,  of  course — have  suggested  to  him 
a  grief,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  repel  him.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  unhappiness  cannot  attract  as  a 
bright  face  and  buoyant,  manner  can." 

"  But  Clemence  is  unhappy  ;  yet  I  see 
people  looking  at  her  as  they  never  used 
to  look  ;  and  this  artist  to-night  spoke  of 
her  with  artistic  fervour.  Well !  I  always 
told  her  that  she  would  be  far  better-look- 
ing if  she  were  to  grow  thinner  and  paler ; 
and  it  is  what  she  has  done — grown  deli- 
cately pale,  and  thin  enough  to  make  her 
eyes  appear  immense." 

"  But  I  think  it  is  her  expression  which 
strikes  people,"  said  Adrian.  "  It  is  not 
her  delicate  pallor,  or  the  immensity  of  her 
eyes  ;  it  is  some  occult  beauty  that  one 
feels,  rather  than  sees.  She  has  always 
had  something  of  the  same  expression,  and 
given  one  something  the  same  feeling  ;  but 
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now,  her  unhappiness  seems  to  have  given  a 
more  visible  sign  to  what  was  hitherto " 

"  An  inward  and  spiritual  grace,"  inter- 
rupted Angela,  with  the  wailing  sound  in 
her  voice  that  he  had  come  to  dread—"  let 
me  finish  the  dreary  old  catechism  sen- 
tence." 

"  I  don't  think  I  was  going  to  say  that," 
he  rejoined.  "  But  it  is  very  good.  We'll 
let  it  go  so." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  I  admire  Clemence,  because  with  her 
the  practical  virtues  prevail  over  the  con- 
templative, which  is  what  we  want  in  the 
living,  wrestling  world.  She  is  such  a 
gentle,  easy  creature  to  get  on  with,  too  ,* 
she  is  like  the  soft  L  between  harsher  con- 
sonants." 

Still  no  answer,  but  he  was  conscious  of 
an  impatient  movement. 

"  She  is  the  best  sister  that  I  have  ever 
seen,"  he  went  on,  inflexibly,  "  and,  I  be- 
lieve, would  have  been  the  best  of  wives. 
I  wish  that  she  had  gone  with  us  to-night ; 
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I  am  sure  the  Smiths  would  have  been  de- 
lighted with  her." 

"What!"  said  Angela,  starting  up,  "do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  care  for  the 
opinion  of  those  Yankees  ?" 

"  As  much  for  their  opinion  as  for  any- 
body's," he  replied. 

"  Really  one  ought  to  go  to  the  Smiths' 
hotel  less  to  admire  the  beauties  of  art  than 
the  beauties  of  nature,"  said  Angela,  "  for 
more  thorough  children  of  nature  than  les 
Smiths  and  their  American  friends,  I  have 
never  seen." 

"  Angela,"  he  replied,  dryly,  "  do  you 
think  that  you  have  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence of  life  to  be  a  competent  judge  ?" 

"  Snubbed !"  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
herself  back  again.  "  I  don't  want  to  talk 
any  more — I  am  tired." 

"  How  did  you  like  the  Americans  ?" 
asked  Clemence,  coming  into  her  sister's 
room  that  night. 

"  As  I  did  not  exchange  any  words  with 
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Mrs,  Smith,  very  few  with  Mr.  Smith,  and 
few  with  Miss  Smith.  I  can  scarcely  pro- 
nounce," answered  Angela.  "Miss  Smith 
seemed  to  me  a  spoilt  brat — wishing  for 
preposterous  things  which,  if  she  had  them, 
would  probably  only  be  a  torment  and  an 
evil  to  her." 

"  Oh,  Angela,  what  did  you  hear  her 
wish  for  to-night  that  has  made  you  speak 
with  such  energy  ?"  inquired  Clemence, 
with  some  curiosity. 

"  To-night,"  replied  Angela,  with  de- 
liberation, "  she  was  wishing  for  a  sister." 

"  Angela !  You  will  break  my  heart," 
said  Clemence,  recoiling  as  though  some 
one  had  struck  her. 

"  If  I  do,  you  will  manage  to  make  it 
add  something  to  your  list  of  virtues — your 
active  virtues,  which  are  so  superior  to  the 
contemplative,  whatever  those  fine  terms 
may  mean." 

"  You  are  not  in  earnest  when  you  speak 
in  this  way,  are  you,  Angela  ?"  said  Clem- 
ence, coming  nearer  to  her  sister. 
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"  Oh,  no ;  it's  my  way.  And  to-night  I 
feel  heart-sick,  and  heart-sore,"  replied 
Angela,  turning  her  face  away.  "  Henry 
North  is  in  Paris,"  she  went  on,  abruptly. 
"  I  suppose  he  will  come  here  to-morrow. 
Do  you  know,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 
I  am  tired  of  living  in  and  on  myself.  I 
long  for  some  of  my  old  feelings  and 
thoughts.  I  am  weary  of  being  mono- 
polized by  a  suffering  ego.  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  take  up  life  again,  as  you  are,  or  will 
be,  able  to  take  it  up  !" 

"  One  must  kiss  the  rod "  Clemence 

began. 

"  No,  no,"  Angela  struck  in,  impatiently, 
"  it  is  not  because  you  have  kissed  the  rod 
at  all ;  it  is  because  your  case  and  mine 
are  totally  different.  When  you  attempt 
telline  me  what  to  do  in  order  to  regain 
something  of  the  old  self,  as  you  have  done, 
you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  or  understand  whom  you  are  talking 
to.  But  I  will  try  now,  I  promise  you  that 
I  will  try,  not  to  be  a  creature  as  depressing 
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as  a  skeleton  at  a  feast.  I  did  not  know, 
until  to-night,  what  an  effect  I  was  going 
to  produce  on  people  ;  I  seemed  to  crush 
the  buoyant  Miss  Smith,  and,  indeed, 
everybody  else." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this,"  said 
Clemence,  laying  her  hand  affectionately 
on  her  sister's  shoulder,  "  although  I  am 
quite  certain  that  you  mistook  for  a  de- 
pressing effect  what  was,  in  truth,  sym- 
pathy for  you." 

Angela's  lip  trembled,  but  she  still  kept 
her  face  turned  away. 

"  I  have  been  such  a  wicked  fool,"  she 
murmured,  " '  and  loss  is  all  my  gain.' 
Clemence,"  she  said,  facing  her  sister,  "  I 
think  I  shall  go  into  a  convent  if  I  find 
that  my  power  of  interesting  people  is 
gone — that  they  no  longer  like  me,  or  are 
attracted  by  me.  Of  what  use  is  life  if  we 
only  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  great 
mediocrity  ?  I  thought  that  I  should  care 
for  nothing  of  this  sort  as  long  as  I  lived, 
again,  but  the  old  Eve  in  me  will  not  die. 
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I  do  care  ;  it  is  horrible  to  me  to  think  that 
there  is  that  in  my  face  which  repels  people. 
Have  I  thin  eyelids,  and  a  sinister  upper 

lip  r 

"  My  dear  child,  no  !" 

"  Am  I  grown  very  ugly,  Clemence  ? 
Do  I  look  like  the  worn  scabbard  of  a 
sharp  sword  ?" 

"  My  dear,  I  cannot  answer  you  in  the 
language  of  metaphor ;  but  you  never 
could  be  ugly.  You  are  worn,  and  thin, 
but  not  ugly.  You  look  very,  very  un- 
happy, but  you  are  not  ugly  ;  you  never 
can  be  ugly." 

Angela,  leaning  forward,  gazed  at  her- 
self in  the  odass  beside  which  two  tall 
candles  burned. 

M  I  will  tell  you  how  I  look,"  she  said, 
slowly : — 

"  '  Like  the  wasted  torch, 
Found  in  the  dank  grass  at  the  ghastly  dawn, 
After  a  witches'  revel.' " 


(i 


Sometimes  I  hardly  know  whether  to 
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laugh  or  cry  at  the  things  you  say,  Angela," 
said  Clemence ;  "  but  if  one  were  now  to 
judge  by  her  voice,  they  would  say  that  she 
was  very  much  nearer  crying  than  laugh- 
ing. 

"  I  do!  I  do !"  said  Angela,  dropping 
down  into  a  chair,  and  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

"  You  do  not,  sweet  one!"  said  Clemence, 
tenderly;  "  you  are  very  pretty  still." 

"Still !"  repeated  Angela,  bitterly.  "  Ah  ! 
what  a  tale  that  one  word  tells.  Still !  That 
means  that  I  have  faded,  and  am  fading 
day  by  day.  No  wonder.  '  Mine  own 
familiar  friend ' — or  perhaps  I  should  say 
1  mine  ghostly  enemy ' — is  a  corroding 
thought — only  a  thought;  but  it  keeps 
sleep  from  me,  and  anything  approaching 
peace  of  mind,  and  robs  my  face  of  its  old 
prettiness,  and  my  manner  of  its  old  grace, 
— for  I  had  a  graceful  manner,  all  my  own 
once — had  I  not  ? — and  steals  the  flesh 
from  off  my  bones,  and  is  going  to  hold 
aloof  from  me,  with  an  invisible  hand,  my 

vol.  in.  5 
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fellow  human  beings.  Mr.  Smith  said  that 
they  knew  the  De  Manleys  at  Trouville. 
No  doubt  from  them  they  heard  my  mourn- 
ful story.  But  they  did  not  know  Bertie. 
They  did  know  that  he  was  all  admirable, 
and  able  to  win  any  woman's  heart. 
They  think  I  won  his  heart,  but  they  do 
not  know  that  he  won  mine." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  the  De  Manleys 
knew  all  ?"  asked  Clemence,  her  face 
becoming  suffused  with  a  hot,  painful 
flush. 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Angela,  impa- 
tiently, "  everybody  about  there  knew  all. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  a  thing  like  that  a 
secret :  servants  find  out  everything,  and 
then  they  will  talk,  you  know." 

"  It  was  a  thing  that  I  do  not  think 
should  have  been  kept  a  secret,"  said  Clem- 
ence, painfully.  "  Some  reason  had  to  be 
given,  or  should  have  been  given  ;  and  if 
the  true  one  was  withheld,  it  could  only 
have  been  to  spare  me,  which  was  not 
right.     There  must  be  no  concealment ;   I 
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dislike  concealments ;  they  belong  to  that 
part  of  us  which  shared  in  Eve's  fall." 

"  What  part  of  us  did  not  share  Eve's 
fall  ?"  returned  Angela,  with  a  bitter  look 
crossing  her  face.  "  And  so,  strange  wo- 
man !  you  are  quite  willing  that  the  whole 
thing  should  be  known  ?  Is  it  not  torture 
to  you  to  feel  what  people  must  think  and 
say  r 

"  I  have  never  feared  the  world's  tongue 
as  you  have,"  said  Clemence,  with  bravery. 
"  And  what,  after  all,  can  people  say  ? 
They  cannot  blame  me ;  and  those  for 
whose  opinion  I  care,  know  how  willingly 
I  would  have  released  Bertie,  and  said  to 
you — '  Bless  your  sweet  soul/  when  he 
claimed  you.  Angela !  sometimes  I  cannot 
realize  it  all ! — that  he  should  have  parted 
from  me  that  morning — as  he  did  part — 
and  that  six  hours  later  I  should  have  it 
forced  home  to  me  that  I  was  a  stumbling- 
block  to  him — a  let  and  a  hindrance  to  him 
— a  formidable  creature  from  whom  he  dare 
not  ask  his  freedom — an  easily  duped  crea- 

5—2 
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ture  who  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  dis- 
sembling— a  blind  creature  and  insensate, 
who  could  not  see  and  feel  that  his  heart 
was  no  longer  hers." 

Angela  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  falter- 
ing out  something  from  between  her  fin- 
gers. 

"  Angela  !  Angela  !"  said  Clemence,  with 
a  despairing  inflection,  "  do  not  be  angry 
with  me  for  saying  so,  but  I  cannot  think 
him  a  liar  !  I  must  believe  in  him  a  little ; 
I  believed  in  him,  and  trusted  him  so !" 

Said  Angela  between  her  clenched  teeth 
— "  Every  one  knows  it  now !" 

"  Oh !  why  did  he  not  tell  me  ?  Why 
did  he  not  own  it,  and  so  save  himself  and 
us  this  great  misery  ?  In  the  night  some- 
times I  question  the  silence.  It  seems  as 
if  some  word  from  him  should  come  telling 
us  why  he  was  so  unlike  himself,  and  so 
untrue  to  himself  ?  why  he  went  out  into 
the  great  darkness  of  death,  when  a  little 
honest  dealing,  a  little  frankness,  would 
have  only  ruffled  our  quiet  lives  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  and  then  all  would  have  been  peace- 
ful again  ?" 

"No  voices  speak  to  us  out  of  the  si- 
lence,"   said   Angela.       "  How    terrible  it 
would   be    if  they   did!      Clemence,"   she 
cried — and  as  she  spoke  she  rose  and  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  at  her  sister's  feet — 
"  how  I  envy  you !     You  are  not  afraid  of 
night  and  darkness — you  are  not  afraid  of 
sleep  and  dreams — you  are  not  afraid  to 
question   the   silence — you  do  not  wince, 
and  shrink    from   certain   words!      Has   it 
hurt   you  very  much   that   I   have   rather 
avoided    you    than    wished    to    be    with 
you  ?" 

"Yes;    it   has   grieved   me   more    than 
words  can  say." 

"  Understand,  then,  that  it  is  because  I 
have  been  afraid  of  you." 
"  You  cannot  mean  that." 
"  But  I  do  mean  it.      Have  I  the  air  of  a 
person  who   is   not  in  earnest  ?     It  is  not 
like  me,  though,  is  it,  to  tell  you  that  I  envy 
you,  and  that  I  am  afraid  of  you  ?     Clem- 
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ence,  I  believe  I  read  somewhere  that  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  '  we  lived  on  this  earth 
for  the  first  time;'  if  I  had  lived  here 
before,  I  think  I  might  have  been  different 
— I  do  not  know !  What  is  the  sensation 
like  of  feeling  humble,  I  wonder  ?  I  think 
it  must  be  as  I  feel  now." 

If  there  had  been  a  laugh  in  Clemence 
at  that  moment,  it  would  have  rippled 
out  at  a  speech  bearing  so  genuinely  the 
imprint  "  Angela,"  but  her  sister's  face 
shocked  her.  She  seemed  for  an  instant 
to  have  revealed  to  her  a  terrible  depth 
of  misery ;  so  profound  that  she  could  not 
gauge  it. 

"  You  are  nervous,"  she  said,  soothingly ; 
"  I  am  sorry  that  we  touched  on  that.  You 
— you  frighten  me  almost,  dear.  Let  me 
give  you  something — let  me  ring  for  Pal- 
myre." 

"  Yes,"  said  Angela,  in  her  old  hard 
voice,  and  with  the  old  apathetic  look 
coming  back  to  her  face ;  "  ring  for  Pal- 
myre,  and  leave  me." 
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She  pulled  a  chair  towards  her  as  she 
finished  speaking,  and  leaned  back  against 
it. 

But  Clemence  sat  still. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said,  "  that  once,  Angela, 
I  could  look  into  your  heart  and  see  what 
you    are   feeling.     Sometimes  I  am  made 
miserable  by  fancying  that  you  turn  away 
from  me  with  aversion — I  do  not  think  that 
is  too  strong"  a  word — while  at  other  times 
you  seem  to  cling  to  me  as  though  you 
were  as  fond  of  me — almost  as  I  am  of  you 
You  do  not  bear  ill-will  towards  me,   do 
you  ?     When  you  know  how  ignorant  and 
innocent  I  was,  and  how  I  would  have  died 
— oh,  willingly  would  have  died  ! — to  have 
prevented  that  from  happening." 

11  No,"  said  Angela,  faintly,  "  not  ill-will. 
It  was  not  your  fault — not  even  a  fool 
would  say  so.  You  were  unsuspecting — 
you  were  deceived  " — she  paused,  and  let- 
ting her  eyes  flutter  away  from  her  sister's 
face,  said — "  you  do  not  even  suspect  him 
of  saying  things  to  me " 
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The  words  died  away  upon  her  tongue  ; 
a  stripe  of  faded  pink  burned  dully  in  one 
cheek. 

"  No,"  answered  Clemence,  in  a  full,  firm 
voice,  "  I  do  not  even  suspect  him  ;  and 
you,  Angela,  dare  not  accuse  him  of  it." 

Her  sister  was  silent. 

"  To  ask  me  that  was  unworthy  of  you. 
You  talk  sometimes  in  a  way  that  bewilders 
me." 

"  Let  us  drop  this  subject,"  said  Angela, 
passionately ;  "  reviving  it  and  discussing 
it  are  like  making  red  hot  a  prisoner's  fet- 
ters, which  already  gall  him." 

"  Then  I  will  ring ;  and  while  she  is 
brushing  your  hair,  why,  will  you  not  tell  me 
something  of  the  Smiths  and  their  hotel  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  particular  to  tell,"  said 
Angela  ;  "  and  as  they  are  evidently  deter- 
mined that  you  shall  come  there,  you  can 
see  for  yourself." 

"  Why,  they  do  not  even  know  me  by 
sight !" 

"  Oh !    but   they   do.      They  know   you 
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perfectly  well  by  sight.  The  man  who 
painted  '  The  Lone  River '  was  there :  he 
knows  you  by  sight,  too ;  he  had  seen  you 
driving  with  me,  he  said.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  no  pretty  speeches  to  repeat  to  you, 
Clemence.  How  tall,  and  large,  and  regal 
you  look  ;   do  you  feel  so  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Clemence,  smiling. 
11  Of  course  I  am  always  conscious  that  I 
am  tall  and  not  short ;  large,  not  small.  I 
believe  we  are  always  conscious  of  our- 
selves a  little.  Disraeli  says  we  are  always 
conscious  of  our  age  and  the  colour  of  our 
hair.  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  regal.  To 
go  back  to  your  question,  What  makes  you 
think  I  look  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me  what  makes  me 
think!  How  do  I  know — how  do  any  of 
us  know  what  makes  us  think  things  ? 
Because  you  are  standing  so  erect,  perhaps, 
with  that  long  dressing-gown  on — it  looks 
antique,  like  the  robe  of  good  Queen 
Bertha,  or  somebody  or  other ;  and  because 
your  eyes  are  so  wide    open,    as   if  you 
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feared  neither  man  nor  beast.  You  are  so 
changed  !  All  that  fat,  contented,  red-faced 
look,  that  used  to  make  you  ugly,  has 
gone." 

Clemence  sighed.  She  knew  that  the 
11  fat,  contented  look"  had  been  burnt  away 
in  the  fire  of  adversity,  and  that  it  had  been 
poignant  suffering  which  had  blanched  her 
once  rosy  face  to  its  present  pallor. 

u  I  am  'spoilt,'  Adrian  and  Aunt  Maria 
say,"  continued  Angela,  with  an  unpleasant 
laugh  ;  "  I  am  indeed  !  And  with  a  spoilt 
face,  and  a  spoilt  manner,  and  a  spoilt 
nature,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  that  life  is 
not  worth  having.  Go,  now,  Clemence ;  I 
am  tired." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ZOZOR. 

^5?  N  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons, just  when  the  twilight 
<|^§|§^e;  has  reached  that  point  when 
faces  are  indistinguishable,  Zozor,  of  the 
Cirque,  goes  rapidly  home  through  the  dusk, 
a  Shetland  wool  veil  and  a  great  cloak 
making  her  more  unrecognizable  still. 

11  Home  "  now  is  a  room  over  a  charbon- 
nier's  shop,  in  a  narrow  street  leading  off 
from  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  where  the  down- 
pour of  the  mill-race,  and  the  noise  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  babble  of  the  stream,  are 
exchanged  for  the  roll  of  vehicles,  and  the 
sound  of  shrill  French  cries,  which  Zozor 
hardly  yet  understands. 
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The  charbonnier  and  his  wife  are  good, 
decent  people.  The  wife  has  Zozor  under 
her  care,  when  that  little  luminary  is  beneath 
her  roof.  And  there  is  something  like 
thoroughness  in  her  supervision ;  for  she 
knows  that  Zozor  is  of  value — knows  it 
better  than  Zozor  does  herself.  Zozor  has 
plenty  to  eat,  little  to  do,  and  nothing  to 
say  when  she  is  at  home.  But  she  is  not 
much  at  home ;  when  she  is  not  perform- 
ing, she  is  in  training  with  her  horse.  She 
performs  every  evening,  and  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons. 

A  Saturday  in  March,  Zozor,  with  her 
thick  veil  and  her  cloak  down  to  her  heels, 
flits  along  the  avenue,  until  she  comes  to 
the  Rue  Royale,  where  she  pauses  to  await 
her  opportunity,  finally  crossing  with  a  good 
deal  of  trepidation.  Many  of  the  shops 
are  already  lighted,  and  are  gorgeous  enough 
to  allure  her  into  pausing  and  gazing  in  at 
the  windows.  She  does  not  actually  halt, 
she  only  lingers,  as  a  bee  does  over  a 
flower,  and   then  goes  briskly  on  again,  a 
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lonely  figure  in  a  crowd,  along  the  Fau- 
bourg and  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  into  the 
narrow  old  street,  the  salient  points  of 
which  are  a  third-rate  hotel,  and  a  curiosity 
shop  of  some  renown. 

Perhaps  a  day  may  come  when  the  whole 
street  will  have  renown  because  Zozor  once 
sojourned  in  it;  for  Zozor  is  just  one  of  those 
bright,  beautiful  creatures,  who  scarcely 
thinks  more  of  the  future  than  does  a  but- 
terfly, but  whose  unthinking  brightness  and 
beauty  are  weaving  for  their  unconscious 
possessor  a  brilliant  future,  which  shall  one 
day — a  long  day  off — be  a  memorable 
past. 

The  street  seems  very  quiet  after  the 
crowded  faubourg.  She  goes  on  to  the 
charbonnier's.  At  the  open  door  of  the 
shop  two  men  are  standing ;  one  is  Boni- 
face Mavor,  the  other  is  a  strange  gentle- 
man, whose  face  Zozor  likes — it  is  fair,  and 
frank,  and  reminds  her  of  another  face. 

Under  the  feet  of  the  two  men,  the  char- 
bonnier's little  girl  of  four  is  unconcernedly 
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playing  with  some  scraps  of  tinsel  and  silk 
that  Zozor  has  given  her. 

"  Mademoiselle  Zozor,"  Mavor  says,  in 
English,  "  this  gentleman — you  can  make 
him  a  pretty  English  curtsey,  can  you 
not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Zozor,  "  I  can,  but  I 
don't  like,  out  here  in  the  street." 

"  Please  yourself,"  he  replied,  dryly,  look- 
ing at  her  with  twinkling  eyes.  "  This 
gentleman  is  en  causerie  with  me  ;  do  you 
know  what  he  wishes  to  do  ?  To  paint 
your  face." 

"  He  shan't !"  said  Zozor,  fearlessly. 

"  To  paint  your  face  upon  canvas,  you 
little  owl.  It  is  an  honour,"  and  Mavor 
threw  his  head  back  and  jingled  gold  in 
his  pockets.  "  You  will  go  and  sit  to  him 
to-morrow—  Sunday — eh  ?" 

"  Will  he  paint  me  in  my  blue  velvet 
dress  ?"  asked  Zozor,  eagerly. 

"  On  the  contrary,  Mademoiselle  Zozor," 
said  the  gentleman  (who  was  Langdon), 
smiling ;  "  I  wish  to  paint  you  in  a  ragged 
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gown   of   no    special  colour,   and    without 
shoes  and  stockings." 

"  No,"  said  Zozor,  decisively;  "you  must 
get  somebody  else,  sir." 

"  Ecoutez  done  !"  said  Mavor,  in  his  me- 
tallic voice,  and  laying  his  hand  in  a  mas- 
terful way  on  her  slight  shoulder;  "the 
gentleman  is  going  to  paint  you  as  a 
maiden  very  poor,  but  so  handsome  that  a 
king  asked  her  to  be  his  queen." 

"  Yes,"  said  Langdon,  taking  him  up ; 
"  poets  have  rhymed  of  her,  and  romances 
have  been  made  from  her.  Are  you  not 
willing  to  be  painted  as  her  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Zozor,  after  a  moment's 
pause ;  "I  don't  know  but  what  I  am. 
But " — with  some  pride — "  I  haven't  no 
ragged  gowns  ;  my  gowns  are  all  whole." 

"  Oh,  you  are  not  to  be  troubled  about 
that !"  he  replied.  "  I  shall  have  every- 
thing ready  for  you ;  and  there  is  a  room 
attached  to  my  studio  for  the  express  con- 
venience of  models.  Are  you  fond  of  bon- 
bons ?" 
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"  Not  very,  now,"  said  Zozor,  with  indif- 
ference. "  I've  had  a  good  many  given 
to  me,  or  thrown  to  me.  It's  funny — 
Zang  doesn't  get  tired  of  them ;  but  I 
do!" 

"  Demonstrating  the  difference  between 
a — Mademoiselle  Zozor  and  a  horse,"  said 
the  artist,  lightly.  "  Then  will  you  come 
to  me  to-morrow  at — let  me  see — at  three? 
Will  that  suit  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Zozor  ;  "  Sunday's 
my  own  ;   I  can  come  any  time." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  he  said,  includ- 
ing both  in  his  glance,  as  he  turned  away. 
"  Good-evening." 

Mavor,  to  whom  his  thanks  were  to  be 
given  in  a  tangible  form,  wished  him  good- 
evening  in  return,  with  an  impressive  cheer- 
fulness. 

Zozor  smiled  a  little — enough  to  display 
her  square  white  teeth,  but  not  enough  to 
bring  to  light  the  lurking  dimples. 

"  You  like  Madame  Genefret ;  she  goes 
on   taking  good    care    of    you,   eh  ?"   said 
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Boniface,  pointing  over  his  shoulder  with 
his  thumb. 

14  Oh,  yes,  she  does  ;  I  can't  understand 
she,  and  she  can't  understand  me;  but  I 
can  see  she  means  to  be  kind." 

"  She  had  best  be  kind ;  she  knows  I 
shall  take  you  away,  and  place  you  else- 
where, unless  she  is.  But  these  are  honest 
and  decent  people ;  I  have  known  them 
long." 

"  Yes ;  she's  good  to  me,  indeed,"  said 
Zozor.  "  She  smiles  and  nods  to  me,  till  I 
think  she  will  shake  the  earrings  out  of 
her  ears." 

"  But  you  have  picked  up  many  words 
of  French,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  good  many !  But  they  come 
crooked  off  my  tongue  ;  nobody  hardly 
knows  what  I  mean." 

Mavor    laughed.       "  The    language    0f 

o  o        o 

words  is  hardly  needful  for  such  as  you," 
he  said,  under  his  breath.  "  Patience,"  he 
continued  aloud  ;  "  you  will  learn  to  speak 
French  in  time.  When  first  I  came  here, 
vol.  in.  6 
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twenty  odd  years  ago,  I  could  speak  only 
English,  and  thought  I  could  never  learn  a 
word  of  French ;  it  seemed  to  me  so  hard 
a  language  ;  now  it  seems  so  easy." 

"  Twenty  years  is  a  long  time ;  I  dare  say 
I  might  learn  in  twenty  years.  This  one 
understands  me  better  nor  anybody,"  she 
added,  bending  down  and  touching  the 
child,  who  was  still  there,  on  the  shoulder. 
"  Oil  poupee  ?" 

"  Via  poup6e,"  replied  the  child,  with  a 
child's  sweet,  sudden,  trusting  look  up  into 
Zozor's  face.  She  held  up  a  grimy,  arm- 
less, legless  monster  as  she  spoke,  with  a 
pleased  smile,  which  displayed  a  miserable 
little  black  row  of  baby-teeth,  and  joyous 
dimples. 

She  was  a  child  with  curling  fair  hair 
and  sparkling  dark  eyes,  always  smutty, 
always  playing  with  her  ragged  doll.  It 
was  bedizened  now  with  the  gaudy  scraps 
that  Zozor  had  given  her,  and  its  face  was 
covered  with  smutty  kisses.  In  warm 
weather  and  in  cold,  in  dry  weather  and  in 
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wet,  little  Rhee  was  generally  to  be  seen 
on  the  coal-black  step  of  her  father's  shop 
— the  black  sacks  and  begrimed  baskets 
making  a  fine  background  for  the  trium- 
phant gold  of  her  hair  and  the  struggling 
fairness  of  her  skin — playing  contentedly 
with  the  ugliest  graven  image  ever  seen 
out  of  an  Egyptian  collection. 

"  I  should  like  to  buy  her  a  new  doll," 
said  Zozor,  in  a  cautious  whisper.  "  I 
never  played  much  with  dolls ;  but  she 
takes  hers  to  bed  with  her,  and  loves  it 
ever  so.  You  and  dad  can  spare  me 
enough  for  that,  I  s'pose  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  can  give  you  the  money,"  an- 
swered Boniface,  who  was  always  kind 
fater  the  fashion  of  a  sharp  knife-blade, 
which,  when  it  cuts,  cuts  clean.  "For  once, 
I  can  give  you  money  for  a  babiole.  You 
would  not  want  more  than  a  franc  or  two, 
eh?" 

"  No.  I  wish  I  could  ask  her  whether 
she  would  rather  have  a  wax  head  or  a 
china  one.     What's  French  for  '  wax '  ?" 

6—2 
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"  Cire,"  said  he,  telling  her  purposely  but 
the  one  word,  that  he  might  see  how  she 
managed.  But,  alas !  the  two  words,  circ 
and  ponpee,  could  not  be  made  intelligible 
vehicles  for  so  lengthy  a  question.  Boniface 
felt  constrained  to  come  to  her  assist- 
ance. 

"  Go  in,"  he  said,  after  the  child  had  per- 
sistently answered  that  she  would  rather 
have  both  ;  "here  are  two  francs  for  you  ; 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  stand  here  longer  in 
the  keen  evening  air.  Do  not  forget  that 
you  are  to  go  to  Mr.  Langdon  to-morrow, 

at   three   o'clock.      12,  Rue .      If  you 

do  not  know  the  way,  Genefret  will  show 
you." 

11  I  shall  not  forget,"  replied  Zozor,  turn- 
ing to  go  in. 

Boniface  walked  away ;  going  home  to 
boast  to  his  French  wife  of  his  sagacity  in 
selecting  the  atom,  Dorothy  Drake,  from 
amongst  all  other  human  atoms  to  be  a 
success.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
boast  of  fortuitous  circumstances  ;  he  would 
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be  as  proud  of  a  piece  of  pure  good-luck  as 
if  it  had  been  an  act  of  the  freest  agency  ; 
he  would  brag  of  his  appetite  and  his  di- 
gestion as  if  he  had  manufactured  both ; 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  good  sleeper  was 
one  that  he  paraded  as  if  it  was  due  to  an 
intellectual  superiority  on  his  part,  and  as  if 
a  man  was  to  be  contemned  for  insomnia. 
Zozor's  being  handsome  and  popular,  he 
thanked  himself  for  as  devoutly  as  if  nature 
and  chance  had  had  no  hands  in  the 
matter. 

Zozor,  with  little  Rhee  following  close  at 
her  heels,  went  up  into  her  room.  This 
room  was  a  great  improvement  upon  that 
poverty-stricken  lair  in  the  cottage  behind 
the  mill  at  Barport.  There  was  an  evident 
attempt  at  beautifying  it  with  colour,  for 
books  that  had  been  given  her  long  ago, 
were  disposed  so  that  the  bright  bindings 
were  conspicuous,  and  there  were  flowers, 
some  fresh,  some  wilted,  that  had  been 
flung  to  the  pretty,  fearless  child  of  the 
arena,  and  many  bright  bon-bon  boxes  that 
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had  been  given  to  her ;  and  occupying  a 
prominent  position  was  a  lovely  little 
riding-whip  that  had  been  sent  her  one 
day ;  the  handle  formed  of  coral  and  tur- 
quoise. There  was  a  pretty  work-box, 
too,  filled  with  seldom-used  implements ; 
indeed,  about  the  whole  place  there  was  a 
look  of  a  dawning  desire  for  surroundings 
which  should  be  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Zozor  was  tired  ;  she  threwT  herself  down 
in  a  chair,  after  lighting  a  candle,  and 
taking  off  her  hat,  pushed  back  her  thick, 
golden-brown  hair  from  her  forehead,  ex- 
posing to  view  a  large  semi-circular  scar ;  a 
scar  that  every  time  she  caught  sight  of  it 
in  a  looking-glass,  caused  her  to  scowl  at 
the  memory  of  an  injury  inflicted  on  her, 
which  had  marred  her  good-looks,  and 
caused  her  great  suffering. 

There  was  a  certain  fair-haired  rider  at 
the  Cirque  whom  Zozor  hated,  because  of  a 
resemblance — real  or  fancied — to  the  girl 
who  had  one  day  ridden  her  down.  Not 
that   Zozor    dwelt   upon  her  grievance  of 
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the  past,  but  often,  as  Aglae,  the  blonde- 
haired  rider,  cantered  into  the  arena,  a 
swelling  sense  of  childish  indignation  and 
resentment  would  fill  her  heart  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  fair-haired  creature,  whose 
horse  had  ground  her  under  its  hoofs,  and 
who,  thinking  solely  of  self,  had  sacrificed 
her.  That  accident  had  been  the  only 
memorable  incident  in  Zozor's  obscure  ex- 
istence as  Doll  Drake,  and  it  was  ineradi- 
cable from  her  mind. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"Then,  if  Love's  first  ideal  now  grows  wan, 
And  thou  wilt  love  again — again  love  me 
For  what  I  am — no  hero,  but  a  man 
Still  loving  thee." 

NGELA  was  sitting  alone  in  her 
room    on    Sunday,    when    they 
came  and  told  her  that  Captain 
North  was  in  the  salon. 

She  had  had  a  fire  made,  but  it  had  gone 
dead  out,  and  she  was  sitting  staring  at 
the  gray  ashes.  At  the  sound  of  the  ser- 
vant's voice,  she  raised  her  drooping  head 
quickly,  while  a  ray  of  animation  and  plea- 
sure shot  into  her  white,  despondent  face. 
She  rose  up,  and  going  to  the  glass,  pulled 
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loose  a  lock  of  her  fair  hair,  trying  to  coax 
it  into  a  curl  that  should  cover  a  little  her 
poor,  thin  neck.  Not  only  did  she  do  this; 
but  taking  up  a  stiff,  new  hair-brush,  she 
actually  scrubbed  her  hollow  cheeks  with 
its  hard  bristles,  striving  to  bring  into  her 
face  the  redeeming  wild-rose  bloom  that  it 
had  once  had. 

In  vain.  The  blood  rushed,  rose-colour, 
for  an  instant  beneath  the  delicate  skin,  and 
then  ebbed  away,  leaving  her  paler  than 
before. 

Pride  and  vanity,  whose  name  was  An- 
gela, sighed  and  turned  away. 

There  was  a  pleasant  familiarity  in  the 
sight  of  Henry  North's  Rufiis  hair,  and 
ugly,  attractive  face,  with  its  white  stripe 
across  the  brow,  looking  especially  white 
now,  because  of  the  deep  flush  reddening 
the  rest  of  his  countenance,  as  he  advanced 
to  meet  her.  There  was  his  old  melan- 
choly manner,  with  its  agreeable  dash  of 
self-distrust,  which  had  always  made  her 
feel  uncertain  whether  to   flatter  or  tease 
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him;  there  was  the  well-remembered  lan- 
guid droop  of  the  eyelid  over  the  acute 
hazel  eye  ;  there,  in  a  word,  was  her  once 
vassal  Henry  North,  whom  she  had  alter- 
nately flattered  and  offended  in  the  "  sum- 
mer-time that  was."  She  did  not  know 
that  she  had  it  in  her  to  be  really  glad  to 
see  any  one ;  but  she  assuredly  was  really 
glad  to  see  him,  and  told  him  that  she  was, 
smiling  quite  brightly  as  she  spoke,  yet 
watching  him  sharply,  trying  to  read  in  his 
face  how  he  was  affected  by  her  appear- 
ance. There  was  nothing  to  be  read  in  his 
immobile  visage ;  but  in  his  heart,  he  was 
deploring  her  wasted  beauty. 

He  thanked  her  for  her  kind  expressions, 
replying,  "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  finding 
myself  here.  Your  sister  has  been  telling 
me  that  you  have  not  even  mooted  the 
idea  of  going  on  to  Nice,  Cannes,  or  else- 
where." 

"  No,"  rejoined  Angela,  "  we  seemed  to 
establish  ourselves  here  at  once.  It  is  a 
long  and   tiresome  journey  to   Nice;  and 
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some  friend  told  Aunt  Maria  that  the  sun 
was  hot,  the  wind  cold,  and  the  dust,  as  a 
rule,  blowing  in  clouds,  which  did  not  sound 
inviting ;  and  Cannes  we  knew  must  be 
very  much  the  same  thing,  so  we  came  to 
anchor  here." 

"  It  is  very  pleasant,"  said  Henry,  look- 
ing about  him  and  out  at  the  window,  which 
was  letting  in  floods  of  sunshine  and  clear, 
mild  air. 

"  I  heard  from  an  American  girl  that  you 
were  in  Paris,"  said  Angela;  "a  Miss 
Smith — or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  Miss 
Pussie — it  is  possible  that  you  may  not 
know  her  by  the  name  of  Smith." 

"  I  know  her  very  much  better  by  the 
name  of  Pussie,"  answered  Henry,  smiling. 
"  I  saw  them  yesterday  for  a  moment. 
Adie  took  me  to  their  house  one  evening 
last  summer  in  London,  and  I  saw  them 
once  or  twice  afterwards.  They  seemed 
nice  people." 

Angela  did  not  allow  or  disallow  that 
they  were ;  and  then  Henry  proceeded  to 
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tell  a  few  anecdotes  of  them,  and  other 
Americans,  at  which  Angela  tried  hard  to 
be  amused. 

An  Englishwoman  and  her  daughter 
being  announced,  she  fled  from  the  room 
into  a  smaller  salon  before  the  lady — who 
was  somewhat  "  fat  and  scant  of  breath  " — 
had  entered,  and  Henry,  making  not  even 
a  bald  excuse  for  so  doing,  followed  An- 
gela. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  for  coming 
here  after  you  ?"  he  said,  as  the  velvet  cur- 
tain fell  behind  him. 

"  Angry  ?  No ;  I  never  expect  to  be 
angry  again  while  I  live." 

"  You  are  right.  It  is  generally  a  great 
waste  of  emotion  to  get  angry." 

"  I  should  think  it  was  a  thing  better 
wasted  than  kept,"  said  Angela,  laughing  a 
little.  "  But,"  she  continued,  "  I  used  to 
consider  you  just  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
angry  with." 

"  Why  ?"  he  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  Oh !  you  are   so  emotionless,  so  unre- 
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sponsive ;  it  used  to  be  so  hard  to  say  any- 
thing to  amuse  you.  The  only  thing  that 
never  seemed  to  bore  you  was  being,  or 
appearing,  bored." 

"  What!"  he  exclaimed,  opening  wide  his 
languid  eyes.     "  You  say  this  to  me  ?" 

"Yes.  Are  Mrs.  North  and  the  vicar 
quite  well  ?" 

"  Quite,  thanks.  You  know  it  is  a  libel 
on  me  to  say  that  I  have  ever  been  bored 
while  in  your  society ;  and  if  I  have  ap- 
peared to  be,  I  have  libelled  myself." 

"  Everything  bores  me  now,"  said  An- 
gela, wearily. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  replied,  simply,  and 
almost  tenderly. 

"  So  am  I  sorry,"  said  Angela,  with  the 
earnest  simplicity  of  extreme  egoism.  "It 
is  terrible.  But  I  am  going  to  try  and  be 
more  like  my  old  self;  I  promised  Cle- 
mence  last  night  that  I  would.  And  the 
reason  I  promised  her  was,  not  because  of 
any  influence  she  has  over  me,  but  because 
I  saw  that  my  new  self  was  a  thing  as  de- 
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pressing  as  a  mute  with  a  weeper  would  be 
at  a  wedding.  I  saw  it  at  the  Smiths',  where 
I  went  last  evening  with  Adrian,  hoping  to  be 
amused.  I  was  not  amused.  I  saw  that  I 
had  a  blighting  sort  of  effect  upon  half  a 
dozen  Americans,  who  came  into  the  room 
exuberant,  and,  at  sight  of  my  black  dress 
and  white  face,  became  dull,  tame,  and  de- 
pressed. I  came  home  determined  that  I 
would  try,  as  I  say,  to  be  more  like  my  old 
self,  and  promised  Clemence  because  she 
happened  to  be  in  the  room  when  I  was 
promising  myself." 

"  Adie  says  that  he  had  never  imagined 
a  more  noble  bravery  than  your  sister  has 
shown." 

"  When  did  he  say  this  to  you  ?" 

"  To-day,  in  this  very  room." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  of  me  ?"  asked 
Angela,  frowning,  and  turning  her  face 
away. 

"  He  told  me  how  ill  you  had  been, 
which  I  knew  before,"  answered  Henry, 
with  calm  evasion. 
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"  He  said  more  than  that,"  she  returned, 
looking  suddenly  up  at  him,  with  her  start- 
ling great  eyes. 

"If  he  did,  it  was  what  he  has  already 
said  to  you  yourself." 

"It  was  nothing  I  should  care  to  hear, 
that  I  am  very  sure.  And  how  do  you 
find  Clemence  looking  ?" 

"  Charming !" 

"  I  believe  you  have  always  had  a  sneak- 
ing admiration  for  her,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  while  a  dull  pink  (the  only  colour 
she  could  ever  boast  now)  mounted  to  her 
face. 

11 Sneaking  admiration!"  he  repeated, 
looking  annoyed  and  surprised  ;  "  a  most 
honest  and  frank  admiration  for  her." 

He  was  amazed  to  see  Angela,  with  a 
look  of  distress,  bury  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  Miss  Angela,"  he  murmured,  bending 
over  her,  "  what  is  it  ?  What  have  I 
said  ?" 

"  Nothing,"    she    answered,    lifting    her 
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head ;  "  this  is  the  way  I  am  now ;  you 
must  get  accustomed  to  me  in  my  new 
character,"  she  added,  with  a  slight  smile. 
"  I  am  a  miserable  creature,  conscious  of 
every  one  of  my  ten  million  nerves,  and  de- 
prived of  my  self-control  by  every  passing 
emotion.  Why  don't  you  get  out  of  this 
narrow  orbit  of  conversation,  which  only 
includes  Clemence  and  me?  Talk  of  your- 
self— pray  do  ;  of  your  uncle  ;  tell  me  more 
American  stories  ;  or" — turning  swiftly  up- 
on him — "  if  you  must  talk  of  me,  tell  me 
frankly  if  you  think  me  very  much  changed  ? 
Come,  answer  me  as  a  true  friend  should 
— truly.  You  are  a  true  friend,  are  you 
not  ?" 

There  was  a  peculiar  cadence  in  her 
voice,  which  went  to  his  heart. 

"  Certainly  I  am.  I  am  more  than  that ; 
you  know  it.  Changed  ?  Yes,  you  are 
changed  ;  but  I  shall  watch  ever)*  day  now 
for  another  change  still — a  return  to  the  old 
self,  which  you  have  promised  shall  take 
place.      Tell   me,"  he   went  on,  letting   his 
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voice  sink  to  that  key  so  low  that  it  is 
only  just  not  a  whisper,  "  are  you  very  un- 
happy ?" 

He  was  emboldened  to  ask  by  her  own 
•confiding  way  with  him. 

"  Unhappy  ?  No;  oh,  no,  I  am  not  un- 
happy. Clemence  is  unhappy ;  I  am 
not." 

There  was  something  that  appalled  him 
in  her  voice  and  manner,  simple  and  insig- 
nificant though  her  words  were.  He  could 
not  speak,  and  she  went  on. 

"  It  is  like  me,  is  it  not,  to  taboo  a  sub- 
ject in  one  breath,  and  begin  on  it  again 
in  the  next  ?  Clemence  need  feel  no  self- 
reproach — do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  he  replied,  ner- 
vously. It  seemed  to  him  a  harrowing 
subject  to  discuss.  It  was  harrowing  to 
Angela,  he  saw ;  yet  there  was  a  morbid 
desire  to  bring  it  forward  and  dwell  on  it. 
Perceiving  this,  and  finding  in  her  face  and 
manner  something  so  strangely  sad,  almost 
unnerved     him.       He   could   well    believe 

vol.  in.  7 
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what  she  had  told  him  of  the  effect  she 
produced  on  strangers. 

"  Remorse  is  too  strong  a  word,  don't 
you  think  ?" 

"  I  have  just  said  that  I  do  not  think 
your  sister  has  cause  for  the  faintest  self- 
reproach/'  he  replied. 

She  saw  the  emotion  in  his  face,  and  it 
seemed  to  gratify  her. 

"What  can  very  keen  self-reproach — 
remorse  we  will  call  it — feel  like?"  she 
continued.     "  Do  you  know  ?" 

"  No;  thank  heaven  !   I  do  not." 

She  drew  a  quick,  interrupted  breath, 
and  her  faint  colour  died  quite  away. 

"  Poor  Clemence !"  she  said,  speaking 
very  low  and  slowly,  "  remorse  is  far  too 
strong  a  word — she  never  had  very  quick 
perceptions — it  was  not  her  fault." 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  rejoined — and  there 
was  something  almost  stern  in  his  voice — 
"who  would  ever  dream  of  thinking 
so?" 

"  I    say  it  was   not,"   said   Angela,   fret- 
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fully.     "  And  now  tell  me  where  you  are 
from — London  or  the  Vicarage  ?" 

"  Neither.  I  am  from  Tunbridge  Wells 
where  I  have  been  with  mine  uncle,  to 
whom,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  have  given 
every  satisfaction.  He  has  released  me 
now ;  and,  as  you  see,  the  first  use  I  made 
of  my  liberty  was  to  cross  the  Channel." 

"In  an  Ulster  coat  down  to  your  heels  ? 
When  we  came  over,  there  was  a  man  in 
an  Ulster  coat,  who  reminded  me  of  you. 
I  quite  hated  him." 

"Thanks." 

"  Because  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
you,  don't  you  see  ?" 

This  little  speech  was  like  a  cordial  to 
him,  in  spite  of  its  being  made  with  a  visi- 
ble effort. 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  I." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Angela,  speaking  more 
naturally.  "  I  do  not  wish  for  anything,  and 
did  not  then.    I  don't  know  why  I  said  that." 

"To  torment  me,  of  course,  as  of  old,'' 
he  replied. 

7—2 
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"  If  it  was,"  she  said,  apathetically,  "  it  is 
an  exertion  I  cannot  rouse  myself  to  make 
again." 

"  People  are  seldom  willing  to  admit  that 
they  exert  themselves  to  torment,"  he  re- 
turned, reproachfully. 

"  I  am  not  like  other  people." 

"  No ;  I  know  to  my  cost  that  you  are 
not." 

"  I  wish  I  were !"  she  said,  as  one  ejacu- 
lates a  prayer. 

11  That  is  the  last  wish  I  ever  thought  to 
hear  you  make.  I  have  heard  you  express 
scorn  of  the  common,  and  detestation  of 
the  commonplace." 

"  Now,  I  long  to  be  able  to  do  as  Dante 
did — feel  only  the  'hate  of  hate,  the  love  of 
love,  the  scorn  of  scorn.'  " 

"  To  be  able  ?  Do  you  not  really  feel 
it?" 

"  Hardly.  With  me  those  words  have 
been  all  jumbled  up  together,  like  votes  in 
a  ballot-box." 

He  looked  at  her  miserably:  she  shocked 
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and  distressed  him  much.  He  had  come 
in  a  measure  prepared  to  be  made  unhappy; 
but  he  felt  now  that  no  amount  of  prepara- 
tion would  have  made  him  proof  against 
such  words,  and  looks,  and  tones  as  these. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  came 
some  of  those  exciting  words  which  a  lady 
takes  with  her  on  morning  visits,  as  she 
takes  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  card- 
case.  There  came  floating  in  to  them,  too, 
from  the  open  window,  the  sounds  of  wheels, 
and  steps,  and  voices.  They  were  in  Pro- 
tean Paris,  and  Fate,  with  its  inflexihle 
fingers,  had  drawn  them  hither. 

"  Do  you  like  Paris  ?"  asked  Angela, 
listlessly. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  always  liked  it  very  much. 
There  is  everything  here  to  amuse  and 
distract ;  but  I  doubt  if  those  things  which 
once  amused  me  are  able  to  do  so  now. 
There  is  nothing  more  dismal  than  to  be  set 
face  to  face  with  an  amusement,  and  feel 
keenly  one's  non-facility  for  being  amused. 
It  sends  home  to  one,  more  than  anything 
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else,  a  certainty  that   something   is   amiss 
with  one." 

"  But  why  do  you  think  that  you  will  not 
be  as  easily  amused  as  you  have  been 
heretofore  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  it ;   I  know  it." 

"  Well,  then,  why  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"  Miss  Angela,  do  you  ask  me  that 
because  you  really  wish  me  to  tell  you 
frankly,  or  so  long  as  I  give  some  sort  of 
answer,  will  you  be  satisfied  ?" 

"  I  did  not  for  one  instant  think  that  I 
was  asking  you  a  momentous  question,  as 
your  face  and  manner  would  imply.  Of 
course  I  always  wish  even  the  most  trivial 
question  to  be  frankly  answered." 

"  Then,  frankly,  the  reason  is,  because  I 
am — in  love." 

14  You  ?  so  impassive,  so  cold  to  the  core, 
in  love?  Impossible,  Captain  North. 
That  is  an  answer/*?///'  /7/v." 

"It  may  be  to  you  ;  I  assure  you  it  is 
not  to  me.  As  for  being  cold  and  impas- 
sive, you,  of  all  people,  know  better  than  to 
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say  that.  I  do  not  like  public  demonstra- 
tions from  private  individuals,  certainly, 
and  should  always  be  very  careful  to  ab- 
stain from  them,  but  I  am  neither  cold 
nor  impassive;  and,  I  repeat,  I  am  in 
love." 

"  Pray  do  not  wait  for  me  to  ask  you 
whom  you  are  in  love  with,"  said  An- 
gela, with  one  of  her  old  mocking  laughs. 
"  Tell  me  voluntarily,  if  you  choose  to  con- 
fide in  a  person  eminently  unsympathetic 
or  leave  me  in  my  present  state  of  igno- 
rance." 

He  bowed  his  head,  hardly  caring  to 
trust  himself  to  speak. 

"  I  believe  that  Clemence  is  thought 
sympathetic,"  Angela  began  again ;  "  you 
might  confide  in  her." 

"  No;  unless  I  tell  that  person  eminently 
unsympathetic,  I  shall  tell  no  one." 

Stranded  on  a  desert  island  of  self,  An- 
gela at  that  moment  felt  the  shock  of  a 
great  loneliness  come  home  to  her ;  and 
looking  absently  before  her,  her  eyes  caught 
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the  title  of  a  book  lying  open  on  the  table, 
as  Adrian  had  left  it — "  How  I  found  Liv- 
ingstone." 

What  a  straight,  lonely,  fully-expressive 
letter  it  was,  the  letter  "I."  She  had  never 
thought  before,  how,  out  of  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  that  one  was  the  most 
significant  of  itself  as  a  word.  Who  had 
been  clever  enough  to  select  it?  It  should 
have  been  the  same  in  all  languages.  It 
reminded  her  of  herself,  that  isolated,  long, 
slim  letter ;  and  although  she  said  to  her- 
self "  Absurd  !"  that  sudden  sense  of  utter 
loneliness  made  itself  felt  more  keenly 
still. 

She  looked  into  Henry's  grave  and  earn- 
est face.  Here  was  some  one  eager  to  pre- 
vent her  being  lonely  any  more,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible.  Here  was  some  one 
who  would  give  her  what  she  was  not  sorry 
to  take,  although  in  return  for  it  she  gave 
nothing ;  not  even  love's  poor  substitute — 
gratitude. 

"If  one  day  I  were,  of  my  own  free  will, 
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to  beg"  you  to  tell  me  who  this  person  is 
who  is  robbing  you  of  your  old  ability  for 
being  amused,  would  you  kindly  forget  that 
to-day  I  did  not  care  to  hear,  and  tell  me?" 
she  said,  in  a  gentler  voice  than  he  had 
ever  heard  her  use. 

He  could  have  flung  himself  at  her  feet 
in  astonished  gratitude. 

"  Undoubtedly  I  would,"  he  replied,  look- 
ing into  her  ice-blue  eyes,  and  trying  to 
find  a  little  warmth  there;  "and  I  will  tease 
you  no  more  to-day  by  speaking  of  my- 
self." 

"  It  does  not  tease  me,"  she  said,  in  the 
same  low  and  gentle  tone.  "  Please  tell 
me  of  yourself;  how  long  are  you  to  be  in 
Paris  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  long  time,"  he  answered,  ab- 
sently ;  for  he  was  trying  to  believe  that, 
after  all,  she  had  not  felt  love  for  her  dead 
cousin. 

"Are  you,  really  ?  We  stay  on  until  the 
first  of  June.  Fox  joins  us  some  time  in 
May,  and  perhaps  Uncle  Lawless.     Oh,  do 
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you  know  Fox  has  written  a  book  of  poems, 
and  they  are  in  the  press  ?" 

"  No,  I  had  not  heard.  I  am  very 
glad,  and  I  suppose  the  squire  is  grati- 
fied." 

"  Not  yet  perhaps  ;  but  if  they  bring  any 
money  at  all  he  will  be  delighted.  I  can 
speak  like  this  to  you,  because  you  know 
us  all  so  well." 

He  smiled,  very  pleased ;  for  he  had 
come  hardly  expecting  to  be  thrown  crumbs, 
and  here  was  almost  a  half-loaf  given  to 
him. 

"Everybody  likes  money  very  much,"  he 
replied.  "  Money  insists  on  being  liked. 
What  are  we  without  it  ?" 

"Feeble  enough,"  said  Angela.  "Those 
people  are  going  now  " — as  a  great  rustling 
was  audible  on  the  other  side  the  curtain — 
"let  us  go  into  the  next  room." 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  so  very  nice  here,  I 
think." 

But  Angela  was  already  on  her  feet,  and 
waiting   for  him   to   push  back  the  heavy 
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curtain  for  her.  She  always  did  wait  for 
those  little  observances,  which  every  man, 
if  he  is  a  true  man,  delights  to  show  a  wo- 
man, even  in  the  age  of  dead  chivalry — this 
"  brassy  age." 

The  two  entered  the  room  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  retreating  profile  of  Miss  Lewis, 
as  she  followed  her  mamma. 

"  They  have  been  here  to  tea  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  since  we  came  to  Paris,"  said 
Angela ;  "  but  I  have  always  managed  to 
escape  them.  She  is  afflicted  with  ugli- 
ness, is  she  not  ?" 

"  Her  profile,  as  I  caught  it,  reminded 
me  of  '  Le  Viable  de  Paris.'  " 

"  And  who  is  he  ?"  demanded  Angela, 
with  some  curiosity. 

"  Have  you  really  not  seen  '  Notre 
Dame  ?' "  he  asked,  turning  to  her. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Is  this  gentle- 
man to  be  seen  there  ?" 

"  And  have  you  not  been  to  Notre 
Dame  either  ?"  said  Henry  to  Clemence. 

"  I  have  only  seen  the  outside.      I  have 
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often  tried  to  persuade  Angela  to  go  in 
with  me." 

"  I  saw  it  years  ago,"  remarked  Miss 
Lawless ;  "it  was  very  draughty,  I  remem- 
ber, going  up  the  stairs  of  the  tower,  but 
the  view  from  the  top  was  fine." 

"  Why  will  you  not  come  this  afternoon 
and  see  it  ?"  said  Henry.  "  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful day,  and  we  should  just  be  in  time  to 
hear  the  end  of  Vespers." 

"  Adie  has  the  coupe,"  said  Angela. 

11  Let  me  send  for  a  fiacre,  which  holds 
four,  then.  Come,  Miss  Lawless,  say  that 
you  will  revive  your  impressions  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  you,  Miss  Angela,  say  that 
you  wish  to  have  impressions  made  on  you." 

"lam  not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  have 
any  made,"  said  Angela,  with  a  little  shrug; 
"  but  I  rather  feel  inclined  to  eo.  What 
do  you  say,  Aunt  Maria  ?" 

Aunt  Maria,  after  first  demurring,  finally 
acceded. 

11  Are  you  coming  ?"  asked  Angela,  care- 
lessly, of  her  sister. 
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"  Shall  I  come  ?"  said  Clemence,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  you  must  come,"  said 
Henry. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Notre  Dame,"  re- 
joined Clemence,  and,  without  more  words, 
went  away  out  of  the  room  with  her  aunt 
to  get  on  her  bonnet. 

"Tell  Palmyre  to  bring  my  bonnet  here," 
said  Angela.  "  I  am  not  lazy" — turning 
in  a  deprecating  manner,  which  was  half 
affectation,  to  Henry — "only  so  weary  all 
the  time." 

He  looked  at  her  with  pure  compassion, 
murmuring  words  which  wholly  negatived 
her  being  lazy,  and  watched,  with  great 
interest,  Palmyre,  most  good-natured  and 
gossiping  of  maidens,  standing  on  tiptoe  to 
pin  her  young  mistress's  veil,  and  in  other 
ways  assist  her. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  What  depth  is  in  the  shallow  heart  ? 
What  weight  in  feathers  ?" 

BLACK  velvet  funeral  curtain 
hung  before  the  doorway  of  the 
great  cathedral.  The  Vespers 
were  over  ;  a  funeral  service  was  going  on  ; 
up  in  the  nave,  they  saw  the  wavering 
flames  of  the  tapers,  and  kneeling  figures, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  the 
ghostly  voice  of  the  echo  following  close 
upon  it.  There  came  a  momentary  hush, 
and  then  through  the  vaulted  space  re- 
sounded the  shuddering  notes  of  the  organ, 
deep  and  sonorous  as  is  the  sound  of  the 
ocean  when  it  beats  against  the  crags  at 
ni^ht,    while     through    the    din    of    major 
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chords  ran  a  clear  and  silver  thread  of  har- 
mony, like  the  voice  of  a  child  singing 
in  a  storm. 

Angela,  who  had  come  to  look,  lingered 
to  listen  ;  seating  herself  on  one  of  the 
rush-bottomed  chairs  near  the  door,  with 
her  head  bent  down,  and  her  eyelashes 
sweeping  her  white  cheeks. 

"  That  touching,  flute-like  air,  to  which 
the  bass  is  only  an  accompaniment,  is 
played  by  another  hand  from  the  one  that 
crashes  out  the  bass ;  I  should  think  he 
might  be  blind  or  deformed/'  Clemence 
whispered  to  Henry.  "It  goes  to  my 
heart  of  hearts,  that  air  so  naif  and  pathetic. 
Does  it  not  to  yours,  Angela  ?"  turning  to 
her  sister. 

"It  did,  perhaps,"  said  Angela,  getting 
on  her  feet,  "  but  you  have  broken  the 
spell.  Come,  let  us  go  up  into  the  tower. 
It  was  not  because  it  was  you,  Clemence," 
she  said,  in  her  sister's  ear ;  "  do  not  look 
so  aggrieved  ;  any  one's  speaking  would 
have  done  the  same." 
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She  was  touched,  although  she  would 
not  have  allowed  it  to  herself,  by  the 
wounded  look  in  Clemence's  face. 

The  rough,  winding,  stone  stairway  of 
the  tower  was  no  less  draughty  now  than 
it  had  been  years  ago,  when  Miss  Lawless 
first  did  it  the  honour  of  ascending  it.  The 
air  blew  in  keenly  at  the  apertures  in  the 
wall,  and  eddied  up  in  gusts  from  below. 

"  I  long  intensely  to  look  in  at  those 
mysterious  little  doors  that  we  pass  every 
now  and  then,"  said  Angela,  "  they  do  so 
whet  one's  imagination  ;  is  Esmeralda 
locked  inside  one  of  them  ?  or  when  we  get 
to  the  top  shall  we  look  down  and  see  her 
in  the  street,  dancing  in  the  sunshine  ? 
Claude  Frollo  was  clever,  was  he  not,  to 
foist  his  sin  on  the  gipsy  ?" 

Henry  answered  at  random,  for  he  did 
not  quite  catch  what  she  said,  and  would 
not  ask  her  to  repeat. 

"  You  never  answered  my  question  as  to 
whether  your  devil  was  here  or  not,"  said 
Angela. 
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"  My  angel  is  here." 

They  were  in  advance  of  the  others,  and 
Angela,  turning,  gave  him  the  full  benefit 
of  her  very  scornful  little  face,  as  she  said, 
11  I  never  heard  you  make  such  a  silly 
speech  before."  But  she  did  not  look 
thoroughly  scornful. 

When  they  reached  the  fantastic  gallery 
of  the  belfry  tower   (they  were  going  no 
higher),  the  sun  was  setting,   and  gilding 
the  gilded  city.      Behind  them,  between  his 
four  gray  walls    of  stone,   stood    the    evil 
angel  of  Paris,  with  his  trump,  and  his  dis- 
torted face,  and  his  infernal   smile.     Wild 
airs  of  heaven  battled  together  between  the 
towers  and  round  about  the  pinnacles.    The 
stone  faces  of  the  gargoyles,  looking  one 
and  all   as  if  they   were  spitting   venom, 
caught  here  and  there  a  golden  gleam  to 
render  them  more  monstrous  than  before. 
Lying  against  the  horizon  were   mulberry- 
coloured  clouds  with  gold  edges,  and  the 
Seine  lay  like  a  band  of  oxydized   silver, 
spanned  by  its  many  dark  bridges. 
vol.  in.  8 
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The  Paris  of  to-day  was  at  their  feet, 
numb,  and  maimed  with  defeat  and  inter- 
necine strife,  and  denigrated  by  the  lawless 
deeds  of  its  turbulent  people. 

While  Clemence  and  her  aunt  gazed  out 
on  the  sunset  and  the  city,  Angela  moved 
a  little  away,  and  standing  aloof,  leaned 
over  the  opposite  stone  balustrade,  looking 
carefully  at  the  angel,  and  at  the  weird 
carvings  of  the  cool-tinted  stone  which 
formed  such  an  admirable  background  for 
her  own  tall,  slight  figure,  in  its  tight-fitting 
black  garments. 

Her  thoughts  were  far  away  :  they  were 
like  a  moth  fretting  a  garment ;  and  as  she 
became  more  absorbed  in  them,  she  bit  and 
gnawed  her  lips,  and  traced  abstractedly 
with  her  gloved  finger,  some  pattern,  or 
word,  on  the  broad  stone  ledge. 

With  the  hum  of  life  from  below 
ascended  the  suspicion  of  a  pulsating  echo 
from  the  great  organ,  and,  now  and  then, 
this  thin  and  faint  vibration  was  enriched 
by  the  clear  and  penetrating  voices  of  the 
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choristers,  which,  even  at  the  great  height 
at  which  they  stood,  sounded  clear  and 
penetrating  still. 

Then  suddenly  a  hush  came  ;  whatever 
it  was  that  they  had  been  singing,  was 
sung ;  and  with  the  death  of  the  music, 
seemed  to  come  the  death  of  colour  in  the 
glowing  west.  The  piled-up  clouds  were 
no  longer  mulberry,  but  gray,  and  the  gold 
of  their  bright  linings  was  gray  also. 

"  Come  in  and  see  Le  Bourdon,  the  great 
bell,"  said  Henry,  approaching  Angela. 

"  I  have  liked  this  very  much,"  she  re- 
turned irrelevantly. 

Somehow  the  strange  light,  or  the  music 
which  had  just  ceased,  or  perhaps  some  in- 
ward feeling,  made  her  eyes  look  deeper, 
softer,  less  glittering,  than  they  usually  did  ; 
there  was  a  lovely  softness  in  their  clear, 
unmixed  blue. 

"  I  must  thank  you  for  getting  me  to 
come  here,"  she  continued  ;  "  I  have  had 
painful  thoughts  as  I  stood  here,  but  new ; 
different    from    those   that  have    harassed 

8—2 
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me  before.  I  am  a  gainer  by  these  fantastic 
carvings  and  faces,  and  by  being  so  high 
above  the  streets  and  houses,  and  by  those 
echoes  of  orcran  and  voices.  I  do  not  care 
to  go  into  that  black-looking  place  ;  let  me 
wait  for  you  here ;  I  will  go  to  the  other 
side  now,  and  look  out  over  the  city." 

They  went,  and  left  her  there,  and  she 
stood  a  lonely  figure,  gazing  out  upon  the 
streets  and  house-tops,  and  upon  the  busy 
Sunday  pleasure  of  Paris. 

Henry,  just  glancing  at  the  bell,  which 
he  had  seen  before,  left  Miss  Lawless  and 
Clemence  listening:  to  the  lengthened  ex- 
planation  and  narrative  of  the  man,  and 
came  back  to  Angela. 

If  he  had  loved  her  before,  he  loved  her 
ten  times  more  now,  for  there  was  a  gra- 
cious o-entleness  about  her  whole  face  and 

o 

manner,    as   she  lifted    her  eyes    fully    to 

his. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  now  the  name  of — of 
that  person  who  prevents  you  from  being- 
amused  ?"  she  said,  without  preamble. 
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"  You  are  quite  prepared  for  the  word  I 
shall  say,  I  think,"  he  answered,  in  a  low, 
uncertain  voice.  "  Her  name  is  Angela ; 
here  she  stands  beside  me.  Will  she  re- 
joice my  heart  by  some  wished-for  word,  or 
is  she  going  to  chill  me  by  her  indiffe- 
rence ?" 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  ?"  said 
Angela,  quietly. 

"  I  wish  you,  love  of  my  life,  to  say  that 
you  will  marry  me." 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  longed  for 
the  consolation  that  lies  only  in  being  truly 
and  loyally  loved,  without  myself  having 
any  love  to  give,  would  you  still  wish  me 
to  say  it  ?"  she  asked. 

Here  then  was  the  realization  at  once  of 
his  hopes  and  his  forebodings  :  she  could 
not  give  him  love,  only  love's  poor  ghost ; 
but  she  looked  so  very  fair  and  gentle,  her 
mocking  spirit  laid,  and  her  eyes  dim  with 
coming  tears,  her  lips  so  often  curled  by 
their  own  peculiar,  hard-hearted  smile,  now 
drooping  and  trembling.      He  had  power  to 
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melt  and  touch  her,  it  seemed  ;  why  should 
not  his  power  over  her  increase  ?  Why 
should  he  not  teach  her  to  think  of  the  old 
love  as  dead  indeed,  and  gone ;  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  help  her  take  up  life  earnestly 
again,  taking  up  with  it,  in  all  earnestness, 
a  new  love,  and  new  hopes,  and  new  in- 
terests. 

It  was,  after  all,  no  living  man  who  was 
keeping  her  heart  away  from  him.  It  was 
the  dead  cousin,  who  had  dragged  her  into 
his  own  dark  tragedy.  Was  it  not,  perhaps, 
more  a  sentiment  than  a  real  affection  that 
she  cherished  for  Bertie  ?  A  sentiment  too 
feminine,  morbid,  intense,  and  emotional 
for  the  imagination  of  a  man  to  conceive  ; 
yet  hardly  a  barrier  to  the  forming  of  new 
and  close  ties. 

"  I  am  a  believer  in  love  after  marriage," 
he  replied.  "  Yes,  although  you  told  me 
this,  I  should  still  say,  '  Be  my  wife  ;'  for  I 
should  hope  that,  being  my  wife,  and  break- 
ing off  with  the  past,  you  would  learn  to 
love  me." 
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She  was  silent ;  but  there  was  not  silence 
about  them,  for  there  floated  out  on  the  air 
the  wonderful  metallic  voice  of  the  great 
bell  as  it  was  struck  by  the  guide.  A 
wonderful  voice,  indeed  ;  fluctuating  in  even 
cadences  of  sound,  until  at  last  it  seemed  to 
say  some  faint,  angelic  word,  and  cease. 

"  You  understand  that  I  come  to  you  for 
consolation ;  forgetfulness  ;  my  mind  is 
hurt ;  you  cannot  heal  it,  but  I  think  you 
may  help  me  to  forget  the  pain,"  said 
Angela,  holding  out  both  hands  to  him. 
"  I  shall  never  care  to  teaze  you  again— 
that  is  a  sign  that  my  feeling  towards  you 
is  anything  but  hard,  do  you  not  think  so  ? 
For  I  have  always  delighted  in  teazing 
you  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  delight  in  it  no 
more.  You  will  never  forget  that  I  have 
had  a  terrible  past  ?" 

Seizing  her  hands,  he  murmured,  "  No." 

"  How  terrible  it  is,  you  will  never 
understand no,  no  !"  she  cried,  inter- 
rupting herself,  and  snatching  her  hands 
away.          "  I  cannot !     It  can  never  be.     I 
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have  chained  myself.  Let  Clemence  have 
a  new  life  in  the  future  ;  for  me  there  is 
none  ! 

"  Yes  there  is  ;  you  know  there  is,  if  you 
only  choose.  Love  me,  Angela,  and  try  to 
obliterate  the  past  from  your  mind." 

"  I  can  do  neither.  And  although  I 
might  find  great  comfort  in  your — kindness 
to  me,  yet  I  have  no  right  to  take  it.  No  ; 
I  have  got  what  I  desired ;  it  must  be 
enough  for  me ;  I  must  be  satisfied  with  it, 
as  one  can  fancy  Esau  was,  after  a  while, 
with  the  pottage  for  which  he  sold  his  birth- 
right." 

"  Satisfied  with  it  ?"  repeated  Henry. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Satisfied  with 
what  ?" 

''Satisfied  with  her  knowing,  and  with 
people's  knowing,  that  he  loved  me,  not 
her,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy 
truthfulness. 

"  Angela,  Angela  !  what  a  strange  thing 
to  be  satisfied  with,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
in  dismayed  perplexity. 
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"  Yes,  I  confess  that  it  is — I  can  con- 
fess no  more  I" 

Why  did  she  speak  in  such  a  tone  of 
anguish  ?  Why  did  the  sweet  light  of 
womanly  gentleness — tenderness,  fade  from 
her  face,  and  the  softness  of  a  stirred  heart 
from  her  eyes  ? 

"  You  frighten  me,"  he  said  ;  "  have  you 
anything  to  confess  ?     No,  surely  not." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  resolutely,  "this. 
I  will  tell  you  this.  I  was  jealous  of  Cle- 
mence."  She  paused,  and  then  went  on 
again :  "  And,  instead  of  fighting  and 
battling  with  so  wicked  a  feeling,  as  I 
should  have  done,  and  getting  the  better  of 
it,  and  gaining  the  peace  which  I  am  sure 
now  is  to  be  gained  by  trampling  the  evil 
that  wishes  to  prey  on  one  under  foot,  I  let  it 
get  the  better  of  me,  and  it  robbed  me  of 
my  peace,  and  I  became  its  prey.  That  is 
all.  It  is  a  terrible  confession,  is  it 
not  ?" 

"  Yes "  he  began. 

"  Yes  ?"  she  echoed,  seizing  his  wrist  as 
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though  beside  herself.  "  You  think  thai 
a  terrible  confession  ?" 

"  Not  so  terrible,  perhaps,"  he  said, 
soothingly,  laying  his  hand  on  hers,  "  as 
sad.  You  know,  and  so  do  I,  that  man)-, 
very  man)-  women  have  been  jealous  of 
their  sisters.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  sad 
and  distressing  thing  for  me  to  hear  ;  for, 
if  you  were  jealous  of  your  sister,  you  know 
what  I  must  infer." 

"  Naturally.  You  will  always  be  my 
friend,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Always  ;  although  I  still  wish  to  be 
more." 

"  I  should  choose  you  for  my  friend,  if  I 
were  given  the  whole  world  of  people  to 
select  from.     You  are  satisfied  ?" 

"  I  am  the  most  unsatisfied  and  dissatis- 
fied man  to  whom  the  air  gives  breath  ; 
and  made  to  feel  so  the  more  keenly,  be- 
cause when  you  first  began  to  speak  you 
gave  me  hopes,  now  rudely  withdrawn.  Is 
there  really  no  hope  for  me  ?" 

"  I  cannot  give   you   any.      If  I   misled 
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you  just  now,  forgive  me  ;  I  misled  myself 
too.  You  will  not  call  me  conventional 
and  commonplace,  if  I  thank  you,  will  you  ? 
Last  night  I  was  thinking  very  mournfully 
that  no  one  cared  a  bit  for  me  ;  that  those 
who  did  not  know  me  well  enough  to  think 
me  spoilt,  ill-tempered,  and  selfish,  thought 
me  depressing,  disagreeable,  odd,  aud  very 
wearying.  To-night  I  shall  be  comforted 
by  knowing  that  some  one  thinks  me  worth 
caring  for,  and  worth  being  very  kind  to, 
and  patient  with.  I  will  not  be  ungrateful 
enough  to  require  you  to  be  kind  and 
patient  with  me  for  a  lifetime,  but  I  shall 
always  remember  with  gratitude  that  you 
have  offered  to  be." 

"  But  I  prefer  your  ingratitude,  then,"  he 
said,  eagerly. 

She  shook  her  head,  trying  to  smile  and 
speak  lightly.  "  No  ;  I  shall  be  an  old 
maid,  sitting  in  thievish  corners,  very 
spiteful." 

"  I  pray  you,  still  allow  me  to  hope ;  I 
only  half  live  when  I  am  away  from  you,. 
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and  the  thought  of  a  long  future  to  be 
spent  with  you  fills  me  with  happiness." 

"  Does  it  ?"  said  Angela,  sceptically.  "  I 
find  myself  a  very  hard  person  to  get  on 
with,  and  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  me 
the  same.  I  used  to  be  thought  rather 
amusing,  I  know.  I  shall  never  be 
amusing  again,  or  anything  but  doleful ;  do 
you  thoroughly  take  in  what  it  would  be 
to  spend  an  indefinite  number  of  fourteen- 
hour  long  days  with  a  very  doleful  person  ? 
To  say  something  that  asked  for  a  smile, 
and  be  given  only  a  sigh.  To  exert  your- 
self to  tell  a  good  story,  or  to  repeat  accu- 
rately the  joke  that  had  amused  you,  and 
find  that  you  had  been  speaking  to  one  so 
lost  in  her  own  thoughts  that  she  had  not 
heard  a  word  you  said  ?" 

11  But  you  would  not  be  like  that." 

"  I  assure  you  I  should  be." 

"  Then  I  should  like  it.  Whatever  you 
are,  I  want  you  for  my  own." 

"  But  some  day  you  might  turn  upon  me 
and  rend  me." 
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"  You  shall  not  speak  in  that  way,"  he 
said  emphatically,  interrupting  her.  "What 
Raleigh  did  with  his  cloak,  many  a  man 
does  with  his  heart.  It  is  what  I  do  with 
mine  :  trample  it  under  foot,  if  you  choose 
— but  marry  me  first." 

"  No,"  replied  Angela,  sadly,  "  I  cannot ; 
it  would  be  selfish  and  unfair." 

"  I  delight  in  hearing  you  say  that  it 
would  be  selfish,"  he  said,  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  tones  of  his  pleasant  voice ;  "  I 
prefer  the  word  to  any  that  you  could  pos- 
sibly use.  So  long  as  you  continue  to 
speak  of  being  my  wife  as  '  selfish,'  I  shall 
continue  to  hope." 

"  Do  not  let  us  speak  about  it  any  more," 
said  Angela,  with  an  indescribable  look, 
and  moving  the  elbow  uneasily  on  which 
she  was  resting ;  "  but  we  cannot,  for  here 
come  Aunt  Maria  and  Clemence,  and  that 
inexhaustible  guide  is  talking  still." 

"  How  much  better  it  seems  to  me,  my 
dear,"  said  Miss  Lawless,  "when  one  starts 
out  to  see  things,  to  see  them  thoroughly. 
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*  What !  you  visited  Notre  Dame,  and  did 
not  sec  the  bell  ?'  people  will  exclaim,  and 
you  will  then  probably  be  sorry  that  you 
did  not  do  so." 

"  I  don't  care  to  see  a  bell,"  returned 
Angela,  in  the  fractious  tone  they  all  knew; 
"  it  is  like  talking  of  hearing  a  picture. 
The  bell  told  me  its  timbre  just  now,  as 
well  as  it  did  you  :  I  dare  say  I  shall  re- 
member the  sound  of  it  longer  than  either 
of  you  will." 

"And  the  air  is  so  fresh  and  invigorating 
out  here,"  said  Clemence  ;  "  and  what  paint- 
ers, I  suppose,  would  call  the  'after-glow,'  de- 
lights one's  eyes.  But,  oh,  dear!  think  of  the 
suffering  there  is  and  has  been  under  the 
dark  roofs  that  we  look  down  on  ;  think 
how  little  children  are  grasped  by  ignorance 
and  poverty  and  wickedness  before  they 
even  know  the  full  meaning  of  the  words. 
Think  how  hope  and  innocence,  and  any- 
thing approaching  happiness,  are  crushed 
out  of  their  little  lives." 

"  You  should  tell  us  not  to  think  of  it," 
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Angela  broke  in  ;  "  those  are  the  thoughts 
that  fret  the  world." 

"  You  have  liked  it,  have  you  not  ?" 
asked  Clemence  of  her  sister. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  very  glad  I  came.  Will 
you  take  us  somewhere  else,  Captain 
North  ?" 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  plea- 
sure. You  must  tell  me  where  you  have 
been,  or,  rather,  where  you  have  not 
been." 

"  We  can  tell  you  where  we  have  been 
in  one  word,"  said  Clemence — "  nowhere. 
We  have  not  been  in  a  mood  for  sight- 
seeing." 

"  No,"  said  Henry;  "  of  course  not." 

"And  now,  before  the  evening  chill 
comes  on,  let  us  go,"  said  Miss  Lawless, 
impatiently.  "  I  dare  not  be  out  in  it — and 
I  do  not  want  you  to  be  out  in  it,  my  dear  " 
— this  an  afterthought,  struggling  up  from 
beneath  the  crust  of  selfishness  which  had 
overlaid  her  heart  for  years.     She  looked 
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kindly  at  Angela's  white  face,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  her  arm. 

Angela  opened  her  eyes  in  surprise,  and 
turned  immediately  away  to  go  down. 
They  all  followed  her — Henry  with  an 
exceeding  hot  heart. 

The  church  was  alight,  chilly,  and  with 
an  atmosphere  of  its  own  in  which  incense 
was  predominant.  They  went  ^  hastily 
through  it,  and  were  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  echoes  of  footsteps,  and  from  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  from  the  warfare  of 
natural  and  artificial  light. 

All  Paris,  when  they  crossed  the  Seine, 
was  going  home  to  dine,  on  foot,  and  (very 
badly)  on  horseback,  and  in  vehicles  rang- 
ing from  the  phaeton  of  M.  (le  Republicain) 
Due,  to  the  numbered  fiacre  of  M.'  le  Re- 
publicain. 

Henry,  sitting  opposite  her,  hardly  took 
his  eyes  off  Angela,  who,  quite  unconscious 
and  unembarrassed,  leaned  back  against 
the  shabby  cushions,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  seeing  nothing.  She  was  eating 
the  bread  of  thought,  and  it  was' bitter. 
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11  Will  you  not  stay  and  dine  with  us  ?" 
asked  Miss  Lawless,  as  they  went  clattering 
up  to  the  door.  "  We  dine  at  half-past  six, 
and  it  is  nearly  that  now." 

Henry  hesitated. 

"  Oh  !  stay,"  said  Angela,  rousing  herself; 
"  Clemence  shall  sing  you  pious  songs  after 
dinner,  and  I  know  you  like  to  hear  her 
sing.  You  will,  won't  you,  Clemence  ? 
although  you  have  not  sung  for  so  long. 
Pious  songs,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Clemence ;  "  if  you 
would  like  me  to  do  so,  I  will." 

"  You  are  all  too  kind,"  replied  Henry. 
""  I  shall  be  delighted  to  stay." 

"Has  Angela  told  you  that  Fox  has 
written  a  book  ?"  said  Clemence,  as  they 
went  upstairs. 

"  Yes ;   I  am  very  curious  to  see  it." 

" '  Oh  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a 
book  !'  "  quoted  Angela. 

"  Or,  as  I  read  somewhere  the  other  day, 
*  Oh  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book, 

VOL.   III.  9 
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and  that  I  could  have  the  reviewing  of  it !'  " 
said  Henry,  laughing. 

"  If  I  find  that  Fox  is  inclined  to  think 
himself  very  clever,  I  shall  say  to  him  that, 
after  all,  composing  poetry  is  only  the  art  of 
being  able  to  write  out  one's  own  imagina- 
tion in  rhyme,"  remarked  Angela. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    BEGGAR    MAID:    WILLIE    CROWE'S    LITTLE 

GERMAN. 

HE  following  afternoon,  about  four 
o'clock,  as  Henry,  cigar  in  mouth, 
strolled  out  of  the  door  of  his 
hotel,  he  encountered  the  Smiths,  and  a 
young  man,  evidently  an  American,  a 
stranger  to  him. 

With  the  Smiths  he  exchanged  greetings. 
"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Langdon,  the 
artist  ?"  said  Pussie,  at  once.  "  We  are 
on  our  way  to  his  studio.  He  told  us  to 
pop  in  any  afternoon,  and  he  would  give 
us  tea  in  Chelsea  cups.  If  you  know  him, 
come  with  us — or  even  if  you  don't." 

9—2 
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"  It  happens  that  I  do  know  him," 
answered  Henry,  "  and  I  should  like  to 
come  with  you  very  much  ;"  and  he  threw 
away  his  cigar  and  walked  on  with 
them. 

Pussie  directly  introduced  him  to  the 
young  gentleman — a  Mr.  Crowe. 

Langdon  had  taken  a  studio  and  ac- 
companying rooms  off  the  hands  of  a 
brother  artist,  who  had  gone  to  the  East. 
It  was  a  tremendous  climb  to  get  to  it,  but 
one  was  repaid  for  one's  mount,  that  is,  if 
possessed  at  all  of  artistic  tastes. 

The  wandering  painter  had  left  a  number 
of  his  effects  behind  him,  and  Langdon  had 
stamped  the  room  with  the  individuality  of 
many  of  his  own  possessions. 

When  they  entered  they  were  at  once 
conscious  of  a  picturesque  falling  light,  of 
a  confusion  of  objects,  of  a  man  in  armour, 
a  lay  figure  in  purple  velvet,  a  stringless 
lute,  making  of  itself  a  stumbling-block  on 
the  floor,  of  the  artist  himself,  with  his 
palette  and    mahl-stick,   painting  busily,  of 
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the  artist's  model,  bright-haired  and  bare- 
foot, and  in  elaborate  tatters. 

"  Oh,"  said  Pussie,  "  I    hope  we  aren't 

disturbing   you.     We "     She   stopped 

abruptly,  for  the  barefooted  model  was 
Zozor,  and  Pussie  was  struck  thereat  into 
a  sudden  silence. 

The  child  turned  away,  blushing,  and 
evidently  painfully  conscious  of  her  little 
blue-veined  feet,  and  going  to  a  distant 
corner  of  the  studio,  buried  herself  in  a 
huge  velvet  arm-chair,  from  which  Lang- 
don  made  no  effort  to  unearth  her,  although 
Pussie  gave  an  imperious  little  sign  that 
she  wanted  to  look  at  her.  But  he  shook 
his  head. 

"  What  as  ?"  inquired  Pussie,  nodding 
at  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  then  at  the 
easel. 

"  King  Cophetua's  Beggar  Maid,"  he 
answered,  and  ringing  the  bell,  gave  direc- 
tions about  tea. 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Lawlesses'  when 
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I  met  Miss  Pussie  ;  she  is  responsible  for 
me,"  said  Henry. 

"  Then  you  know  the  handsome  girl  and 
her  sister  ?"  remarked  Mr.  Langdon. 

"  Handsome  ?"  repeated  Henry.  "  Do 
you  think  her  handsome  still  ?  I  find  her 
sadly  changed.  But  which  one  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  the  elder,  the  dark-haired  one, 
the  other  is  only  painfully  pretty." 

"Yes,"  said  Pussie,  "she  is  all  eyes  and 
blue  veins." 

Henry  felt  a  sharply  painful  emotion, 
that  he  could  hardly  prevent  from  being 
evident  in  his  face.      His  poor  Angela! 

"  Oh,  you  are  the  very  person  to  tell  me 
if  what  Miss  De  Manley  told  us  at  Trou- 
ville  is  quite  true,  since  you  know  them 
well,"  Pussie  went  on,  eagerly,  and  straight- 
way poured  into  his  unwilling  ears  the 
story  learnt  from  Miss  De  Manley,  most 
gossiping  of  women,  and  which  she  her- 
self had  repeated  to  Evvie  two  nights 
before. 
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11  Yes,"  replied  Henry,  sadly,  upon  her 
appealing  to  him  for  its  authentication, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  all  perfectly 
true." 

The  Beggar  Maid  in  the  chair,  unseen, 
half  started  to  her  feet,  whilst  a  look  of 
genuine  bewilderment  and  distress  over- 
spread  her  radiant,  childish  face. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  it  is  not. 
Poor  Bertie !  I  assure  you  it  was  one  of 
those  things  that  make  one  believe  that 
not  a  human  being  of  us  is  sane.  He  was 
the  very  last  fellow — just  the  very  last — a 
cheery,  frank,  honest-hearted  fellow.  Pray 
let  us  change  the  subject ;  it  is  still  a  very 
painful  one  for  me  to  discuss." 

Twice  Zozor  had  seemed  on  the  point 
of  rising  and  coming  forward,  and  twice 
she  had  fallen  back  in  her  place  again. 

Perplexity,  horror,  wonderment,  and  an- 
other undecipherable  look,  gave  her  face  a 
new  character. 

She  heard  them  go  on  talking  about 
other   things,    heard    Pussie's    penetrating 
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young  voice  saying  something  about  "  a 
very  fair  princess — proud,  ivory  features, 
and  eyes  like  laughing  water,"  and  "  that 
it  was  worth  coming  three  thousand  miles 
for,  just  to  go  to  Hyde  Park  and  see  her," 
and  "  that  she  had  twenty  photographs  of 
her."  It  seemed  to  Zozor  that  the  owner 
of  the  penetrating  young  voice  had  a  great 
deal  to  say,  and  often  Zozor  lost  the  thread 
for  thinking  her  own  puzzled  thoughts,  and 
once  the  hot  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  as 
she  remembered  the  mare,  Elspeth,  and 
her  gallant,  gallant  poor  young  rider. 
Poor  indeed.  Zozor  had  work  cut  out 
for  her.  Childishly  and  dimly,  she  was 
conscious  that  she  must  now  play  a 
part  in  the  drama  of  life,  for  which  a  blue 
velvet  gown  and  a  riding- whip  were 
not  essential.  Truth  was  essential,  and 
promptitude,  and  firm  adherence  to  her 
own  words  when  they  should  once  be 
spoken. 

Zozor    found    her    plans   of  conduct  as 
hard   to  put   into    shape  as    the  bits    of  a 
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Chinese  puzzle.  Finally,  it  came  about 
that  she  acted  on  impulse. 

After  a  time,  that  seemed  to  her  endless, 
the  clear  young  voice  was  heard  saying 
good-bye.  They  were  going,  then,  at 
last. 

"  I'm  going  to  have  a  German  to-night," 
said  somebody,  as  if  he  were  having  his 
nose  held  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  "  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  see  you  at  it, 
Captain  North,  if  you'll  excuse  short 
notice." 

Then  Zozor  heard  the  vicar's  son  say  in 
his  clear  and  low  tones,  with  just  a  sus- 
picion of  a  drawl,   "  Tha-a-nks." 

There  was  a  rustling,  and  the  opening  of 
a  door.  Henry,  wTho  was  the  last,  felt  a 
nervous  grasp  of  his  arm.  He  turned 
quickly,  "  Barefoot,  the  Beggar  Maid  did 
stand  "  before  him,  with  her  large,  brown, 
brilliant  eyes  fixed  full  upou  him. 

"  Is  Miss  Clemence  Lawless  in  Paris, 
please,  sir  ?" 

If  he  was  astonished  to  hear  her  speak 
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in  the  best  possible  rustic  English,  he  was 
much  more  astonished  to  hear  that  familiar 
name  come  so  trippingly  from  her  tongue, 
this  child,  this  pretty  model,  here  in 
Paris. 

"  Yes.     Why  do  you  ask  me  ?" 

"  I  want  to  see  her,  oh  so  much,  and 
soon.  I'm  flustered  like  by  what  I  heard 
you  and  the  lady  say  just  now.  Oh,  will 
you  tell  Miss  Clemence  that  Doll  must  say 
something  to  her  ?  She'll  know  if  you  say 
Doll.  She'll  remember  ;  she's  not  one  to 
forget  I,  and  I  never  said  good-bye  to  her ; 
but  dad  wouldn't  let  me  tell.  You'll  say 
to  her,  sir,  that  Doll  wants  to  speak  to 
her." 

Some  look  of  knowledge — remembrance 
— came  over  Henry's  face. 

4<  Who  is  this  child  ?"  he  said  in  a 
constrained  voice,  turning  to  Lang- 
don. 

M  She  is  Zozor  of  the  Cirque,"  he  replied, 
looking  considerably  taken  aback.  "  She  is 
English." 
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"  Oh  !  I  see  that,"  returned  Henry,  try- 
ing to  laugh. 

"  Miss  Zozor,  or  Doll,  your  face  and 
your  name  are  not  unfamiliar  to  me  ;  and 
as  I  tax  my  memory,  there  comes  floating 
back  to  me  the  indistinct  recollection  of  a 
Doll  who  was  hurt — of  a  Doll  who  was 
visited  :  I  see  by  your  face  that  you  are 
she.  I  shall  not  ask  you  what  it  is  that 
you  are  so  anxious  to  tell  Miss  Clemence, 
and  I  suppose  you  would  not  tell  me  even 
if  I  were  to  ask  you.  I  will  take  your 
message  without  fail ;  and  how  shall  a  reply 
be  got  to  you  ?" 

Zozor  hesitated. 

"  Here,"  said  Langdon.  "  It  can  be 
brought  here.  You  are  coming  to  me  to- 
morrow again,  you  know,  and  on  Tues- 
day  " 

"  I  will  bring  it  here,"  said  Henry. 

He  found  himself  wishing  that  the  pretty 
young  face  was  not  so  strangely  pallid  and 
startled ;  and  wondering  what  untoward 
chances  had  interwoven  Zozor  of  the  Cirque 
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into  the  lives  of  the  Lawlesses.  His  con- 
jectures, as  they  were  wild,  were  torment- 
ing, and  the  very  vagueness  of  his  fears 
made  them  loom  large,  like  figures  seen 
through  mist.  He  feared  the  child — why, 
he  could  not  tell  himself,  except  that  she 
looked  pale,  perplexed,  and  agitated,  and 
said — what  was  very  plainly  to  be  seen — 
that  she  was  "  flustered  like,"  by  what  she 
had  heard. 

He  hastily  said  "good-bye"  to  the  artist, 
and  ran  downstairs  after  the  Smiths  ;  but 
they  had  not  waited  for  him,  and  were 
gone.  He  walked  to  the  Lawlesses'  apart- 
ment, and  as  he  walked,  he  wished  that 
he  had  pressed  the  child  to  tell  him  what- 
ever it  was  that  she  so  stron^lv  desired  to 
tell  Clemence.  But  there  was  Langdon. 
Why  had  not  the  fellow  sense  enough 
to  take  himself  aloof  a  little,  instead  of 
standing  keen  to  glean  any  words  that  fell 
from  him  or  the  child.  He  hated  such  in- 
quisitiveness,  he  said  to  himself.  Why 
did    Zozor's  lip  tremble  ?     Why   had  she 
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grasped  his  arm  so  nervously  ?     What  did 
she  know — what  had  she  to  tell  ? 

He  was  thoroughly  shaken  out  of  his 
accustomed  impassibility. 

None  of  the  Lawlesses  were  at  home — 
much  to  his  regret.  He  went  in,  scrawled 
a  note  to  Clemence,  and  left  it.  Then  he 
wandered  out  again  ;  and  in  the  gay  crowd 
was  tolerably  successful  in  dismissing  the 
recollection  of  Zozor  and  her  distressed 
little  face  and  eager  words  from  his  mind. 

As  evening  drew  on,  and  he  went  to  a 
solitary  dinner  at  a  cafe,  he  looked  upon  that 
sans  ceremonie  bidding  to  a  Yankee  fes- 
tivity which  he  had  received  as  a  positive 
boon.  He  did  not  want  to  bore  the  Law- 
lesses by  haunting  them,  and  he  had  no- 
thing special  to  do  that  he  cared  for.  He 
liked  dancing,  and  although  blind  to  beauty 
in  any  face  save  one,  was  not  averse  to 
being  amused  by  the  sayings  of  American 
girls,  in  which  there  is  so  much  of  way- 
wardness, so  little  of  conventionality,  so 
much  often  of  originality. 
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He  lingered  over  his  dinner  as  long  as 
possible,  and  towards  ten  o'clock  went  off 
to  the  Crowes'. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  young 
Crowe  swept  down  on  him,  as  the  bat 
sweeps. 

"  Whom  would  you  like  to  be  introduced 
to  ?"  he  said.  "  Point  out  anybody  in  the 
room,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  'em/' 

"  Thanks,"  replied  Henry.  "  I  have  not 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Crowe  yet ;  will  you  intro- 
duce me  to  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  said  young  Crowe  ;  "  and 
then  I  must  fly  right  to,  and  set  people  to 
dancing.  I  generally  have  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary canter   before   the    German — it's 

better." 

Anything  more  electrified  than  young- 
Crowe,  Henry  thought  he  had  never  be- 
held, with  the  exception  of  a  fish,  which,  as 
a  boy,  he  had  seen  experimented  on.  His 
lips,  too,  were  so  fearfully  red,  and  his  hair 
so  curly. 

Scarcely  allowing  him  to  make  a  bow  to 
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Mrs.  Crowe,  much  less  to  shake  hands,  or 
make  any  sort  of  greeting  in  words,  young 
Crowe  grasped  his  arm,  drawing  him  away,, 
while  his  eye  roved  anxiously  over  the 
room,  finally  settling  upon  a  group  of  girls 
laughing  together,  without  any  man 
amongst  them. 

"  Let  me  take  you  over  there,  and  intro- 
duce you  to  those  girls." 

"  What,  all  of  them  ?"  asked  Henry,  with 
an  air  of  fatigue. 

"  Yes  ;  and  then  you  can  choose  one  of 
them  as  a  partner  for  the  German — but 
perhaps  you've  got  a  partner  already  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Henry ;  "  I  have  not,  in- 
deed." 

Forthwith  he  was  taken  over,  and  intro- 
duced with  the  flourish  that  attended  all 
young  Crowe's  doings,  from  his  writing  to 
his  entrance  into  church,  to  five  excessively 
good-looking  American  girls. 

"  I'm  going  to  start  a  quadrille  now," 
said  the  effervescent  Willie,  moving  off. 
"  Take  a  partner,  Captain." 
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With  the  five  charming  young  women 
grouped  before  him,  Henry  felt  that  it  was 
an  embarras  des  richesses,  and  at  the  same 
time  something  of  an  ordeal  to  single  out 
one  from  amongst  the  others. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  ?"  he  said,  as 
the  music  struck  up,  and  speaking  to  the 
one  nearest  him. 

He  felt  that  either  she,  or  the  young 
lady  clinging  to  her,  might  have  thought 
themselves  asked,  so  vaguely  had  he 
looked  at  her.  But  she  accepted  at  once. 
The  fond  friend,  who  was  hanging  on  her 
arm,  released  her,  and  Henry  bore  her 
away,  as  well-attired  and  graceful  a  girl  as 
there  was  in  Christendom. 

"  Have  you  got  a  vis-a-vis  ?"  said  young- 
Crowe,  stopping  short  on  his  way  across 
the  room  ;  and  the  hurry  in  which  he  said 
vis-a-vis  made  it  sound  more  like  the  buzz- 
ing of  a  fly  than  a  word. 

"  Not  yet.  I  should  like  one.  I  was 
going  to  ask  Langdon." 

"  I'll  find  you  one,"  quoth  young  Crowe. 
And  he  not  only  found    them    one,   but 
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danced  in  the  set  with  them,  and  was 
curiously  unlike  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
man  that  Henry  had  ever  seen  before. 

He  could  not  have  believed  it  possible 
that  a  man  could  so  snap  his  fingers,  so 
call  people  to  order,  so  insist  on  their 
going  forward  or  back  to  the  instant,  so 
fidget,  and  frown,  and  hiss  through  his 
teeth  to  draw  attention,  so  say  "  Hi !  it's 
your  turn,"  and  yet  be  so  inoffensive  and 
amusing. 

Henry  had  some  thoughts  of  asking  his 
partner,  who  was  both  pretty  and  enter- 
taining, to  be  his  partner  also  in  the 
cotillon,  but  just  then  he  saw  the  Smiths 
enter  the  room,  and  determined  that  he 
would  try  for  Pussie,  directly  he  had  an 
opportunity.  Pussie  knew  her,  and  this 
one  did  not 

"  Hi,  Captain  !  it's  your  turn." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  answered  Henry,  and  ad- 
vanced in  a  leisurely  fashion,  that  was  not 
at  all  to  Mr.  Crowe's  taste,  for  he  chasseed 
and  capered,   and  altogether  had  a   very 

vol.  in.  10 
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energetic,   and    demonstrative,    and    lively- 
time  of  it. 

"  You  dance  so  quietly,"  Henry's  fair 
partner  remarked  to  him. 

"  Why,  how  would  you  have  me  dance 
in  these  slow  things  ?"  he  replied,  smiling. 
u  I  have  not  so  much  superfluous  nervous 
energy  as  our  host." 

"  Willie  Crowe  is  a  heavenly  dancer  in 
round  dances,"  observed  the  young  lady. 

"  Perhaps  I  am ;  who  knows  ?"  said 
Henry,  who  really  did  dance  remarkably 
well.  "  But  having  said  that,  I  shall  be 
afraid  to  ask  you  to  valse  with  me." 

"  Ah,  but  I  will  make  you  dance  with 
me,  for  I  mean  to  take  you  out  in  the 
German." 

"  That  will  be  very  engaging  of  you. 
Dear  me,  Mr.  Crowe  is  looking  vengeance 
at  me,  I  think  we  must  be  en  retard!' 

Seeking  Pussie  after  the  dance  was  over, 
and  he  had  taken  his  fair  partner  to  her 
young  brother  (her  chaperon),  Henry 
found    her   quite   a   little    belle.     Talking 
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-eagerly  to  her  in  French,  was  a   Chasseur 
d'Afrique(not  the  fictitious  Chasseur  of  great 
length,  great  strength,  and   over-powering 
beauty,    but    a   little   short    man,    with   a 
young,  round,  good-tempered  face)  ;  there 
were  also  Langdon,  and  another  English- 
man, a  Lord  Alaric  somebody,  who  had  met 
young  Crowe  somewhere,  and  had  come 
to-night  expecting  to  be  very  much  amused, 
and  not  an  atom  bored ;  and  an  American, 
whose    name     Henry    never     discovered. 
When  he  was  able,  he  said  to  Pussie  that 
he  hoped  he  might  be  fortunate  enough  to 
dance  the  cotillon  with  her. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  answered,  "  but  I'm 
going  to  lead  it  with  Willie  Crowe  him- 
self ;  he  asked  me  ever  so  long  ago." 

"  I'm  extremely  sorry,"  said  Henry,  feel- 
ing rather  stranded,  "  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  been  forbearing  with  a  very  ignorant 
partner,  for  I  have  only  danced  this  thing 
once  or  twice,  and  I  found  some  of  the 
figures  awfully  puzzling." 

"  Get  Mr.  Langdon  to  introduce  you  to 
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Miss  Cassie  Lowndes,  she  is  very  sweet 
and  good-natured,  and  dances  beautifully," 
suggested  Pussie. 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?  But  I  need  not  ask, 
all  Americans  are  pretty." 

"  Oh,  me  !"  said  Pussie,  "  do  you  think 
so  ?  Well,  Cassie  is  pretty,  at  any  rate. 
Fair,  if  you  admire  fair  people." 

"Yes,  I  do,  decidedly.  Langdon,  Miss 
Pussie  says  that  you  are  to  introduce  me 
to  Miss  Cassie  somebody.  After  a  while, 
you  know;  there's  no  haste." 

"  Yes  there  is,"  said  Pussie,  who  had  a 
vein  of  the  practical  running  through  her 
airy  nature;  "  if  you  want  to  get  her  for  the 
German,  you  will  do  best  to  go  at  once, 
before  she's  snapped  up." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Langdon  ;  and 
taking  him  through  dazzling  groups  of 
women  with  attendant  men,  Langdon  in- 
troduced him  to  a  fair,  plump  girl  dressed 
quite  in  white,  and  with  a  placid,  almost 
Quakerish  face.  Henry  found  her  to  be 
not  Quakerish  in  the  least,  and  felt  almost 
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dejected  when  she  told  him,  with  a  pre- 
tence of  regret,  that  she  was  engaged  for 
the  German. 

"  I  would  take  you  over  and  introduce 
you  to  my  sister,  but  I  know  that  she  has 
promised  Lord  Alaric." 

"  Which  is  your  sister  ?"  Miss  Lowndes 
indicated  with  her  fan  the  lithe,  white 
clad  form,  and  dark,  gipsy  face  of  the 
boyish  Evvie,  who  was  talking  to  two  or 
three  gentlemen  with  the  jolly,  easy  frank- 
ness of  any  young  Harrovian  or  Eto- 
nian. 

"  I  am  left  out  in  the  cold,  it  seems," 
said  Henry,  with  a  languid  laugh. 

"  No,  indeed  you  shall  not  be,"  rejoined 
Miss  Lowndes  in  her  simple,  coaxing  voice. 
11  You  a  British  officer  !  I  think  I  know 
somebody  in  the  room  who  may  not  be 
engaged.  Do  you  see  that  young  lady 
standing  by  the  door,  dressed  in  pink  ?" 

"  Yes,  rather  pretty." 

"  Oh,  very  pretty !"  said  Miss  Cassie, 
with  the    utmost   generosity.     "  Take  me 
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over,    Captain    North,   and    I   will  present 
you  to  her." 

He  gave  her  his  arm,  for  he  really 
wanted  to  secure  a  partner,  as  coming  to  a 
"German,"  and  not  dancing  it,  was  almost 
like  going  to  a  bull-fight,  and  not  seeing 
any  bull. 

"  Lulie,  let  me  introduce  Captain  North 
of  the  English  army  to  you." 

Upon  this  rather  one-sided  introduction, 
Henry  bowed,  supposing  that  if  compelled 
to  address  her  by  name,  he  could  call  her 
Miss  Lulie,  and  yet  be  thought  quite  the 
thing.  Miss  Lulie  bent  her  little  curled,  gold- 
powdered  head  gracefully,  and  Henry  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  getting  her  for  the 
German,  for  she  was  not  engaged,  and 
seemed  very  glad  to  have  all  horrible 
doubts  of  whether  she  should  go  partner- 
less,  or  not,  dispersed. 

The  German  was  presently  to  begin, 
therefore  Henry  did  not  leave  her,  and 
Miss  Cassie's  partner  came  and  took  her 
away  quite  to  the  end  of  the  room,  where 
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Henry  watched  him  tying  two  chairs  to- 
gether with  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

Upon  entering  into  conversation  with 
his  pretty  partner,  he  experienced  a  thrill 
of  disappointment.  Miss  Lulie  was  one  of 
those  women  whom  other  women  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  allow  are  pretty.  She  was 
short,  slight,  with  prim,  regular  features, 
and  large  eyes,  that  roved  uninterestedly 
from  object  to  object  whilst  people  talked 
to  her.  She  was  a  very  bad  listener  ;  and 
herself  made  flat,  irrevelant  little  speeches, 
for  which  it  was  evident  she  expected  ad- 
miration. In  addition,  she  had  a  superfluity 
of  airs  and  graces  not  pleasing,  because  not 
in  the  least  meant  to  please,  only  pro- 
ceeding from  self-conciousness  and  want  of 
naturalness. 

"  Must  I  go  and  tie  two  chairs  to- 
gether?" asked  Henry.  "  Is  that  one  of 
the  rites  ?" 

"  Rights  of  what  ?  Oh  no,  the  wrongs." 
A  smile  meant  to  be  something  or  other, 
but  not  succeeding. 
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Just  then  young  Crowe,  who  felt  that 
there  might  be  want  of  initiation  on  Henry's 
part,  swooped  down  on  them. 

"  Got  your  places  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Henry.  "  Shall  I  go  and 
tie  two  chairs  together  ?  But  it  will  do  as 
well  if  I  lay  my  gibus  on  the  seat  of  one, 
will  it  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  just.  If  you're  well  up  in  the 
figures  we've  been  dancing  here  this 
winter,  get  places  near  the  top  ;  if  not, 
not." 

"  Not,  decidedly,"  answered  Henry. 

"  I'll  have  some  old  ones  for  your  par- 
ticular benefit,"  said  young  Crowe,  ob- 
ligingly. 

"  Thank  you." 

Man  and  soldier  though  he  was,  Henry 
felt  his  heart  beat  fast  as  they  took  their 
places.  He  feared  that  he  should  disgrace 
himself  by  his  ignorance,  for  in  very  truth 
he  had  only  happened  to  dance  the  cotil- 
lon once  before  in  his  life,  and  that  was  so 
long  ago  that   he   did   not   even  remember 
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where  it  was.  He  had  a  confused  recollec- 
tion of  sticks  with  coloured  ribbons,  and 
something  about  a  shawl  which  entailed  no 
small  embarrassment  upon  a  diffident  man 
like  himself. 

Anything  more  poetic  than  the  motions 
of  Pussie  and  her  partner  he  had  never 
seen,  until  his  own  countryman — Lord 
Alaric — and  the  lithe  and  aoile  Evvie  orot 

o  o 

upon  the  floor;  he  with  his  delicate  Nor- 
man features,  and  long  slender  limbs  ;  she 
with  her  dark,  Spanish  lineaments,  her 
gleaming  eyes  and  teeth,  her  light,  swift 
little  feet.  He  "  watched  them  with  de- 
light, they  were  a  lovely  pair."  Other 
couples  followed  them,  and  presently  they 
all  stopped,  while  to  his  horror  his  pretty 
partner  in  the  quadrille  came  skipping  up 
to  him. 

11  Come,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  you  must 
dance  with  me,  you  see." 

"  But  I  haven't  the  skeleton  of  an  idea 
what  to  do  !" 

"  That's  the  very  reason  I   took  you  out 
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right  away,"  said  the  girl,  laughing  mis- 
chievously, "so  that  you  wouldn't  have 
time  to  watch  the  figure,  and  see  how  it 
was  done.  Oh,  we're  first,  ain't  we  ? 
Now  go  into  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
kneel  down." 

"  Oh,  I  say " 

"  Yes,  go  ;  don't  mind  ;  there  will  be 
three  other  men  in  a  minute." 

Henry,  mustering  all  his  Red  Indian 
immobility,  took  up  his  position  on  one 
knee. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  go  down  on  your 
knees  right  straight  ofT,"  said  young  Crowe, 
coming  up.     "  Presently,  you  know." 

Henry  cast  a  look  of  indignation  upon 
that  mischievous  "  Yankee  girl,"  who  was 
laughing  behind  her  fan  at  him.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  found  that  he  was  only  re- 
quired to  go  through  one  figure  of  the 
Lancers,  at  the  end  of  which  the  three 
other  gentlemen  did  drop  on  their  knees, 
and  he  did  the  same ;  then  somebody 
clapped  their  hands,  and  they  all  jumped 
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up,  and  he  found  himself  waltzing  with  the 
young  lady  who  had  taken  him  out. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  you 
appear  awkward,"  she  said,  looking  up  at 
him  as  though  a  little  fearing  the  result  of 
her  small,  small  joke. 

"  You  at  least  succeeded  in  making  me 
feel  awkward  ;  but,  however,  nobody 
seemed  noticing  either  you  or  me,  except 
young  Crowe,  so  it  did  not  signify,"  which 
was  as  tart  a  rejoinder  as  the  horse-soldier 
knew  how  to  make  to  anything  young  and 
fair. 

Figure  succeeded  figure.  Henry,  for 
his  good  dancing,  and  for  his  especially 
attractive  face  and  manner,  was  greatly  in 
demand,  far  more  so  than  his  pretty  little 
partner,  who  towards  the  end  looked  ag- 
grieved and  sullen. 

"  Standing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  having  all  these  beautiful  beings  to 
choose  from,  is  like  having  to  select  one 
flower  out  of  a  huge,  brilliant  flower-garden," 
he  said,  coming  back  to  her,  after  singling 
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out  and  dancing-  with  the  dark-haired  Evvie, 
who  found  time  to  ask  him  if  he  had  ever 
played  polo.  Fortunately,  he  was  able  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  thereby  went 
up  much  in  her  estimation. 

"  There's  no  rose  without  thorns,"  replied 
Miss  Lulie,  playing  with  her  fan,  and  cast- 
ing down  her  eyes.  "  There  are  not  half 
so  many  pretty  dresses  in  the  room  as  there 
usually  are,  but  Pussie  Smith's  is  real 
pretty.      Think  so  ?" 

"  She  looks  very  nice  in  it  certainl " 

"  What  a  lovely  waltz  they're  playing, 
and  oh,  here  comes  somebody  to  take  you 
out  again." 

"  I  am  rather  a  belle,  am  I  not  ?"  and 
Henry  got  up  to  dance  with  Pussie.  "  I 
have  been  hoping  that  you  would  take  me 
out,  Miss  Pussie." 

"  How  do  you  like  your  partner  ?"  asked 
she,  as  they  gyrated  about  the  room. 
"  Pretty,  isn't  she  ?" 

"  Ha  !     Yes  !" 

"  What  is  it  ?     Won't  she  talk  ?" 
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"  She  will  neither  talk  nor  listen.  She 
has  interrupted  me  in  everything  I  have 
attempted  to  say  to  her  this  evening ;  but, 
as  you  say,  she  is  pretty/' 

They  had  now  begun  dancing  that  figure 
where  people  gave  one  another  bouquets, 
or  rather  the  gentlemen  gave  the  ladies 
bouquets,  and  were  given  ribbons  that 
were  tied  about  their  arm.  Henry  from 
the  elbow  to  the  shoulder  was  ornamented 
until  he  looked  like  a  barber's  pole.  At 
last  his  time  and  Miss  Lulie's  came.  After 
a  few  turns  he  conducted  her  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  where  there  was  a  large  table 
covered  with  bouquets,  ribbons,  with  words 
and  mottoes  printed  on  them  in  gold,  ex- 
quisite bonbonnieres,  bells,  &c. 

Miss  Lulie  took  up  a  cherry-coloured 
ribbon,  and  languished  at  it. 

"  There's  only  one  man  in  the  room 
whom  I  care  to  give  this  to,"  she  said, 
affectedly,  with  her  head  on  one  side. 

"  Let  me  take  you  to  him." 

"  You  won't  have  to  take  me  far,"  with 
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a  giggle,  and  beginning  to  tic  the  ribbon 
about  his  arm. 

After  this  so  touching  proof  of  preference, 
what  could  Henry  do  but  give  her  the 
bouquet  which  he  had  intended  for  some- 
body else  ?  She  received  it  eagerly — this 
fruit  of  her  ruse — and  so  was  able  to  say 
at  least  that  she  had  had  one  bouquet  given 
to  her  in  the  German.  It  was  the  only 
one,  and  if  Henry  did  not  see  through  her 
on  the  spot,  he  was  shortly  made  to  do  so 
by  Miss  Pussie's  derisive  little  laugh,  and 
two  or  three  mischievous  words,  when  he 
told  her. 

Motley  with  ribbons  and  favours,  jingling 
with  bells,  light-hearted,  but  not  in  the 
least  light-headed  from  the  champagne 
cup  he  had  drunk,  it  was  three  o'clock 
before  Henry  went  home  to  dream  of 
Angela. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE    DISCLOSURE. 

RING  Doll  to  see  me  to-day 
any  time  between  eleven  and 
four.  What  can  she  have  to 
tell  me  ?"  said  a  little  note  that  came  to 
Henry  the  next  morning  as  he  was  dress- 
ing. He  wished  that  he  had  been  able  to 
answer  that  question ;  and  his  inability 
to  do  so  seemed  to  flavour  his  cutlet  and 
chestnut  puree,  and  mingle  not  agreeably 
with  his  wine  at  breakfast. 

As  he  put  on  his  hat  before  one  of  the 
innumerable  mirrors  with  which  the  room 
was  francise,  he  wondered  if  his  sun-burnt 
face,   with   its  auburn   moustache   and    ill- 
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defined  features,  was  as  ugly  to  others  as  it 
was  to  himself.  Glancing  at  the  fantastic 
little  clock  on  the  mantel,  he  found  that  it 
was  after  one  o'clock  ;  therefore,  without 
further  delay,  he  had  a  fiacre  called,  and 
went  off  to  Lang-don's  studio,  where  he 
found  Zozor  already  arrived,  but  not  yet 
attired  in  her  tatters.  She  was  gazing 
curiously  at  the  picture  of  herself,  which, 
in  its  crude  state,  was  pretty  as  to  the  face. 
After  reading  Clemence's  short  note  to  her, 
Henry  bore  her  off  at  once  in  the  fiacre 
with  him,  and  together  they  ascended  the 
broad,  shallow,  red-carpeted  stairs  to  the 
Lawlesses'  apartment. 

"  Here  is  Zozor,  whilom  Doll,"  said 
Henry,  easily,  as  they  were  shown  into  the 
smallest  salon,  where  Clemence  sat  alone ; 
"  I  have  brought  her." 

Doll  stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking  in- 
tently at  Clemence  in  her  deep  mourning, 
and  then  running  forward  she  took  one  of 
Clemence's  hands,  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  it. 
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11  You  were  very  good  to  me,"  she  said, 
half  crying.  "It  seemed  like  as  if  I  didn't 
think  so ;  never  telling  you  as  I  was  com- 
ing here,  and  never  saying  good-bye.  Oh! 
Miss  Clemence !  Miss  Clemence !  I'm 
frightened  at  something  !  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  alone  ?" 

"  I  am  gone,"  said  Henry;  but  his  light 
tones  failed  him,  and  before  the  door  closed 
on  him  he  heard  two  words  that  effectually 
prevented  him  speaking  lightly  or  easily 
the  rest  of  the  day.  He  heard  Doll  say,. 
"  Miss  Angela!" 

"  Miss  Angela,"  said  Doll,  "  is  she  here 
with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  answered  Clemence. 
"  Why  ?" 

Doll  did  not  at  once  reply.  Kneeling 
on  the  floor,  she  looked  up  into  Clemence's 
kind,  noble  face. 

"  Is  she  scared  ?"  she  said,  at  length. 

"Scared?"  repeated  Clemence;  "  at  what?" 

"  At  herself  ?"  said  Doll. 

Clemence's  heart  beat  fast.     "  Doll,"  she 
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returned,  "  I  cannot  let  you  speak  in  that 
way  of  my  sister.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Get  up,  and  sit  in  this  chair,  and  call  back 
your  wits,  my  dear." 

Doll  drew  the  chair  indicated  towards 
her,  and  seated  herself  upon  it. 

"  I  mean  this/'  said  she  :  "  I  heard  'em 
say  that  Mr.  Bertie  killed  hisself,  and  ask 
the  vicar's  Mr.  Henry  if  it  was  true,  and 
he  said  it  was.  It  isn't.  Mr.  Bertie  didn't 
kill  hisself!" 

Clemence  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl's 
shoulder,  grasping  it  strongly. 

"  Do  you  say  this,  knowing  the  full 
meaning  of  what  you  say  ?"  she  asked, 
with  the  sob  in  her  voice  that  an  exhausted 
deer  has. 

"  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  tell 
it  all,"  said  Doll.  "  Last  night  I  kep' 
awake,  thinking  how  I  should  say  it  clear. 
The  very  last  evening  before  I  came  away, 
I  was  thinking  how  long  it  was  since  I'd 
seen  you,  miss  ;  and  I  says  to  myself  that 
I    should   like   to   see   you   once  again,  for 
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good-bye,  and  I  thought  to  myself  if  I  was 
to  go  into  the  park,  it  might  come  out  that 
I'd  meet  you  walking  there.     I   went  off, 
and  walked  straight  on,  only  stopping  one. 
little  minute  for  to  say  good-bye  to  my  colt 
with  the  bad  feet — walked  straight  on  till  I 
come  to  the  stile  that  lead  from  the  lane 
into  the  park.      It  is  a  goodish  bit  to  walk, 
and  I  war  tired.     I  sat  on  the  stile,  resting 
and  looking  about,  thinking   I    might   see 
you  ;  for  it  had  been  a  day  as  hot  as  pep- 
per, and  I  thought  the  cool  o'  the  evening 
would  be  the  very  time  you'd  take  for  walk- 
ing.    You  wasn't  anywhere's   to  be   seen ; 
but  I    see   Miss  Angela  and    Mr.    Bertie. 
Mr.  Bertie  had  his  gun.     They  was  walk- 
along  i'  their  backs  turned  towards  me.      I 
wished   it  had   been  you,  instead   o'   Miss 
Angela — that   I   did.     They  walked  slow  ; 
then  they  stopped  still.     Miss  Angela,  she 
opened  a  book,  or  something  like  a  book, 
and  held  it  out  for  Mr.  Bertie  to  look  at. 
He  stooped  over  to  look  at  it,  and  she  let 
it  fall  on  to  the  ground,  and  he  went  to  pick 
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it  up,  and  his  gun  tumbled  forwards,  and 
went  off  of  its  own  self;  and  Mr.  Bertie 
fell,  and  Miss  Angela  threw  her  hands  up 
in  the  air ;  then  she  picked  up  the  book. 
Miss  Clemence !  Miss  Clemence !"  cried 
Doll,  every  drop  of  blood  deserting  her 
face.  "  I  was  so  stunned  like,  by  seeing 
Mr.  Bertie  fall  like  a  lopped  tree,  that  I 
didn't  think  then  so  much  of  what  Miss 
Angela  done.  She  wrote  something  in  her 
book,  she  stooped  down  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Bertie's  face,  and  then  she  looked  all  round 
her.  I  wasn't  on  the  top  o'  the  stile  then, 
or  she'd  a  seen  me ;  I  was  down  on  the 
ground  in  a  heap,  my  knees  trembled  so  as 
I  couldn't  stand.  She  tore  it  out  of  her 
book,  and  let  it  flutter  down,  and  ran  away 
— ran  away  like  a  hare.  And  I  got  up,  and 
went  to  the  keeper's  cottage,  and  telled  him 
Mr.  Bertie  was  shot.  And  I  went  with 
him.  He  lay  on  his  side  " — bursting  into 
violent  tears — "  his  face  was  so  dead,  so 
white,  and  strange.  They  took  him  away, 
and  the  paper  ;  and  I  went  oft"  home  alone. 
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Nobody  minded  me  ;  and  I  didn't  tell  dad, 
7cause  he'd  had  a  drop  too  much.  Next 
morning,  early,  I  come  away.  That's  all. 
When  I  heard  'em  talking  about  it  yester- 
day, then  I  understood  it  all,  and  I  knew  I 
must  tell  what  I  seen." 

Doll  paused,  looking  up  nervously  into 
Clemence' s  face — breathlessly. 

She  was  bewildered  to  have  her  look  at 
her  with  eyes  that  had  none  of  Clemence 
in  them,  while  she  burst  into  a  ringing 
laugh. 

"  Do  you  think  I  believe  you,  child  ?" 
she  said.  Then,  heaven  forefending  mad- 
ness, tears  welled  up  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
continued,  in  a  more  natural  voice,  "  Look 
me  in  the  face,  if  you  can,  and  say  that  you 
are  telling  me  the  truth." 

"  I  am  looking  you  in  the  face,  Miss 
Clemence,  and,  indeed — indeed,  I  am  telling 
you  the  truth,"  answered  Doll,  in  a  tone  of 
vigorous  veracity. 

"  Wait,"  said  Clemence ;  and  without  any 
uirther  word,  got  up,  and  went  quickly  out 
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of  the  room,  leaving  Zozor  frightened  and 
alone. 

Sick  and  dizzy,  she  managed  to  take  her- 
self to  a  small,  unoccupied  room,  used  by 
them  for  their  empty  or  half-empty  boxes, 
and  where  cloaks  and  fur  jackets  were  kept, 
and  any  odds  and  ends  of  clothing  that 
were  wanted  but  seldom.  She  scarcely 
hesitated  which  of  the  five  boxes  to  go  to  ; 
it  was  her  own  she  selected.  It  was  un- 
locked, and  kneeling  down  in  front  of  it, 
she  lifted  the  lid,  and  began  looking  among 
its  partially  emptied  contents.  Here  it  was 
at  last — the  object  of  her  search — and  her 
trembling  hands  took  out  what  her  loving 
hands  had  laid  away  weeks  before — her 
sister's  sketch-book.  She  turned  its  leaves, 
quickly  ;  some  were  of  white  paper,  some 
of  tinted,  and  half-way  through  the  book 
they  were  drawn  on  in  man)'  and  many  a 
lifeless  design. 

The  last  sketch  was  of  a  tree,  ill-exe- 
cuted, woolly,  and  hurried  ;  it  was  on  tinted 
paper.      The   next    sheet   was   white — and 
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one-third  of  it  was  torn  away!  It  was  the 
slenderest  possible  thread  of  proof;  but 
Clemence  was  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  a 
raging  pain  filled  her  heart.  Her  head  fell 
forward,  her  forehead  striking  against  the 
iron-bound  edge  of  the  trunk.  The  blow 
roused  her,  as  only  sharp  physical  pain 
could  have  done.  She  flung  the  sketch- 
book back  again,  and  struggling  to  her 
feet,  went  to  the  room  where  she  had  left 
Doll. 

She  found  the  girl  sitting  uneasily  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  her  chair ;  the  colour  had 
come  back  to  her  pretty  face,  her  eyes 
looked  eager  and  expectant. 

"  Doll,"  said  Clemence,  taking  her  old 
place,  "  you  have  told  no  one  but  me  ?" 

"  No,  nobody." 

"  Then  for  me  will  you  say  that  you  will 
never,  never  tell  one  living  creature  ?  Will 
you  promise  me  ?" 

"  Poor  Mr.  Bertie!  It's  wicked  to  shoot 
one's  self  a  purpose  ;  but  it  isn't  wicked  to 
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shoot  one's   self   accidental  !      Oh,    it's   all 
dreadful !" 

"  You  speak  in  a  hard  voice,  Doll." 

"  Look,"  said  Doll,  throwing  off  her  hat 
and  showing  Clemence  the  long,  white, 
disfiguring  scar  on  her  forehead.  "  It's 
never  gone,  and  it  never  will." 

"  Do  you  not  forgive  that  yet  ?" 

11 1  forei'  it  when  I  don't  remember 
it!" 

"  Doll,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  forgiving ; 
do  not  tell !  If  you  promised,  I  know  that 
I  could  trust  you." 

Doll  was  pleased. 

"  I  would  promise,"  she  said,  "  if  I 
knowed  you'd  right  Mr.  Bertie." 

"  I  shall  try  and  do  right.  I — I — am 
faint !" 

Terrified  at  her  appearance,  Doll  rushed 
to  the  table  for  a  smelling-bottle  that  she 
saw  there,  and  held  it  to  the  chalky  nos- 
trils. 

"  I've  told  you,"  she  said;  "that's  all  I  set 
myself  to   do.      I  know  you'll  do  the  thing 
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that's  good  ;  you're  so  good,  you  can't  help 
doing  it.  You  were  very  good  to  me ! 
Make  her  feel  sorry ;  and,  Miss  Clemence, 
tell  her  I'm  marked  to  my  dying  day." 

"  Doll,"  said  Clemence,  pushing  the 
smelling-bottle  aside,  and  taking  the  girl's 
hand  in  her  own,  "  she,  too,  is  marked  till 
her  dying  day.  If  you  were  to  see  her,  I 
think  you  would  forgive,  remembering. 
She  is  whiter  than  you  ever  were  when  you 
lay  illest,  and  she  is  as  thin.  Her  great 
eyes  frighten  you  ;  they  look  starving  for 
peace  and  rest.  The  blue  veins  stand 
out  in  her  temples,  and  her  hand  when  you 
take  it  feels  like  a  little  frozen  bird's  claw. 
She  hardly  eats,  and  hardly  sleeps,  and 
scarcely  ever  laughs.  If  you  were  to  see 
her,  I  am  sure  you  would  promise — you 
would  see  that  she  is  sorry." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  You  are  fourteen  and  past — almost  a 
woman.  You  can  feel  what  you  are  doing. 
Why  will  you  not  promise  ?" 

Doll  was  still  mute.     Sharp  strife  went 
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on  in  her  young  soul.  If  she  could  have 
kept  her  eyes  away  from  Clemence  s  white 
face,  perhaps  she  would  have  held  out 
stolidly;  but  she  could  not.  The  eyes» 
soft  in  colour  as  April  rain-clouds,  and  pure 
and  noble  in  expression,  drew  hers  to  meet 
them,  and  her  wicked  vindictiveness  seemed 
to  lose  its  vigour  under  that  look,  and  droop, 
and  die. 

"  I'll  promise,"  she  said,  breaking  the 
silence  at  last.  "  Who  should  I  tell  ?  It's 
none  of  my  affair." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Clemence,  faintly, 
and,  bending  over,  kissed  the  long  scar  on 
her  forehead.  "  I  trust  you  ;  there  was 
always  something  honest  and  sturdy  about 
you.      I   shall   never  lose  sight  of  you — 


never." 


11  Miss  Clemence,"  said  the  child,  in  a 
low,  moved  voice,  "  you  look  so  white  and 
sick  ;  let  me  open  the  door,  and  scream  for 
somebody  to  come  to  you." 

"  No,"  answered  Clemence,  shaking  her 
head  ;  "  I  want  no  one." 
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"  I  did  right  to  tell  you,  Miss  Cle- 
mence  ?" 

"  Quite  right." 

"  If  I've  spoke  in  any  way  I  oughtn't,  I 
— I'm  sorry." 

11  Yes,  Doll." 

There  was  something  mystic  to  Doll  in 
the  gentleness  of  her  tone,  and  it  went 
straight  to  her  heart. 

"  I'm  best  gone,"  she  said,  the  large, 
childish  tears  coursing  unheeded  down  her 
cheeks. 

She  took  Clemence's  hand,  and  kissed 
it ;  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  was 
gone. 

A  band  passed  the  window,  playing 
loudly  and  gaily  "  La  Reine  de  Saba." 

"  La  Reine  de  Saba "  was  armed  with 
instruments  of  torture  for  the  English  girl, 
whose  brave  heart  was  agonizing  up  in 
that  gaudy  little  room,  with  its  slippery 
floor,  its  gilded  chairs,  and  mirrors,  and 
girandoles ;  its  Ghien  flower-boxes,  and 
Graffito  cups  and  saucers. 
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An  orange-seller's  cart  went  racketing 
past,  its  proprietor  shrilly  screaming  his 
golden  wares. 

"Stop!"  said  Clemence,  quite  aloud; 
"  you  torture  me  with  your  noise." 

Presently  a  consciousness  came — 

"Flitting  through  dark  thoughts, 
As  o'er  stormy  bays 
The  snowy  sea-gull  flutters  through  the  rain." 

He  had  been  true  to  her. 

7pT  vfZ  "Tfi  n* 

"  That  '  Reine  de  Saba '  is  the  craziest 
sounding  thing  I  ever  heard,"  said  Angela's 
voice,  and  Angela's  white  slender  fingers 
pushed  aside  the  curtain  separating  the 
rooms. 

"  Are  you  asleep  ?  I  know  that  you 
never  indulge  in  day-dreams." 

"  Pull  the  curtain  close,  and  shut  the 
door." 

Angela,  unused  to  commands  from  her 
sister,  only  stared,  without  complying  or 
replying. 

Clemence,  getting  on  her  feet  and  steady- 
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ing  herself  by  the  table,  did  what  she  wished 
done  for  herself;  then  suddenly  tore  back 
the  curtain,  opened  the  door,  and  went  out 
of  the  room.  But  before  Angela  had  left 
it  she  returned,  drew  close  the  curtain,  and 
shut  the  door  for  the  second  time. 

"What  are  these  didos  about "  began 

Angela,  and  stopped,  as  if  a  glare  of  light- 
ning had  flashed  into  her  face  and  blinded 
her. 

Her  old  sketch-book  was  being  held  up 
before  her  eyes  by  her  sister,  and  her  own 
name  was  being  pronounced  in  a  tone  such 
as  she  had  never  heard  Clemence  use 
before. 

"  Angela,  what  was  written  on  the  want- 
ing bit  of  this  page  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Written  ?  No- 
thing !"  were  the  words  that  Angela's  mind 
framed  to  be  fashioned  by  Angela's  tongue; 
but  the  tongue  seemed  paralyzed,  and  the 
white  lips  frozen.     There  was  only  silence. 

"  Convicted  !"  breathed  out  Clemence,  in 
a  long  sigh.     "  Convicted  of  having  made 
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a.  dead  man  tell  a  lie  ;  of  having  made  a 
dead  hand,  that  never  did  harm  to  you  or 
any  one,  write  what  was  false  and  self- 
criminating;  made  him  bring  a  stain  on  his 
own  honourable  and  well-thought-of  name  ; 
made  him  hint  to  the  world  that  he  was  a 
coward  and  destroyer  of  God's  noblest 
work,  for  whom  the  kindest  judgment 
would  be  that  he  was  mad.  Are  you  not 
afraid  of  the  very  air  you  breathe  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Angela,  in  a  husky  whisper. 
*l  How  have  you  found  out  ?  Did  the 
voice  you  say  you  listen  for  tell  you  ?  I 
do  not  know  how  else  you  could  have 
found  it  out." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you  hozu  I  know  ;  it  is 
enough  that  I  do  know.  Have  you  ever 
prayed  to  be  forgiven  such  a  grievous 
wickedness  ?" 

Angela  only  looked  at  her  with  a  vacant 
dumbness. 

"  Pray  now,  and  retrieve  what  you  have 
done.  Let  it  be  known  what  it  really  was 
— an  accident.     Show  that  you  are   sorry. 
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Sorry  ! — a  weak  word.  Show  that  you  re- 
pent in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  undo  the 
past  as  well  as  you  can." 

"  Clemence  !  Clemence !"  cried  Angela, 
starting  forward.  "  You  do  not  mean  to 
blazon  it  ?  You  would  not  be  so  cruel  as 
to  turn  me  out  in  the  pitiless  cold  of  people's 
scorn  r 

"  Yes,  I  would." 

"  I  thought  you  loved  me  !"  said  Angela, 
with  a  dry,  choking  sob. 

"  So  I  do — still ;  but  not  as  I  love  him. 
Why  did  you  do  it  ?  How  could  you  do 
it  ?     Did  you  hate  us  both  ?" 

"  I  was  jealous  of  you,  and  angry  with 
you,"  said  Angela,  monotonously  and  low 
"  I  felt  I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself,  and 
that  I  need  not  appear  a  fool  any  more, 
but  a  heroine ;  he  would  not  know.  What 
put  the  idea  into  my  head,  I  wonder?  The 
prompter  to  all  evil,  the  leader  of  the  army 
of  wicked  impulses,  I  suppose — Satan.  It 
was  done  before  you  could  count  twenty, 
and    I    was    running    home,    only  feeling 
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numb,  that  was  all.  The  pain  came  after- 
wards— when  the  vicar  broke  it  to  me.  It 
has  never  left  me  for  an  instant  since. 
Now  you  know  why  I  have  grown  thin, 
and  ugly,  and  sickly.  It  gives  me  a  little 
ease,  somehow,  for  you  to  know  ;  and  you 
have  said  you  love  me  still !  There  is 
something  grand  in  such  a  speech  as  that 
from  you  to  me.     Did  you  mean  it  ?" 

"  Yes.     There  is  nothing  so  hard  to  take 
away  as  a  true  love  freely  given." 

"  You  will  not  show  me  up  ?"  said  An- 
gela, tearlessly.  "  It  was  a  vile  deed ;  I 
know  it  was.  I  must  have  been  possessed 
of  an  evil  spirit.  He  had  been  praising 
you.  I  could  see  in  his  face,  careful  as  he 
was,  how  he  despised  me.  I  was  so  morti- 
fied. I  had  made  such  a  fool  of  myself  to 
you,  and — others.  I  envied  you,  and  I 
suppose  I  wanted  to  rob  you.  Clemence, 
spare  me  !  See,  I  might  have  denied  it ;  I 
have  not  even  tried." 

"  There  would  not  be  the   slightest  use 
for  you  to  deny  it. 
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"  Spare  me,  Clemence  !  He  has  gone 
now  where  no  suffering  or  shame  can  reach 
him  ;  but  I,  much  as  I  have  suffered,  can 
suffer  more  if  I  am  exposed.  I  have  loathed 
myself  since.  Do  spare  me !"  With  the 
mournful  reiteration  of  a  wounded  thing 
with  one  cry 

"  I  cannot" 

"  Think  of  the  horrible  scandal !" 

"I  do  think  of  it.  We  will  go  some- 
where together,  you  and  I — to  some  little 
village  here  in  France,  or  to  some  small, 
world-forsaken  place  on  the  wild  Cornish 
coast." 

"  You  must,  you  shall  tell  me  how  you 
found  it  out,"  struck  in  Angela.  "  No  one 
was  anywhere  in  sight.  It  all  looked  lonely 
and  deserted,  except  by  the  rooks.  There 
was  not  one  living  soul  to  be  seen." 

"  I  know  without  a  shadow  of  doubt ; 
but  how,  I  will  not  tell  you." 

"  Clemence,  I  implore  you — I  kneel  and 
beg  of  you  to  spare  me  !" 

vol.  in.  12 
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"  I  cannot." 

"  He  is  'beyond  these  voices  ;'  but  how 
they  will  hiss  at  me  !  Have  mercy,  Cle- 
mence !  I  have  lately  learned  to  see 
how  good  and  kind  you  are  ;  be  kind 
now !" 

She  was  kneeling  on  the  polished  floor, 
clinging  to  her  sister's  dress  with  such  con- 
vulsive force,  that  she  nearly  tore  it  from 
the  belt. 

Clemence's  eyes  grew  gentler,  as  she 
looked  down  at  the  frail,  clutching  hands, 
and  delicate  little  pale  face.  Such  a  young- 
face  ! 

"  You  have  suffered,"  she  said,  simply. 

"  Suffered  !  Well,  the  word  will  do  ;  no 
word  can  tell  what  the  days  and  nights 
have  held  for  me.  Say  that  you  will 
not  I" 

"  When  by  a  word  I  can  lift  the  cloud 
resting  on  his  memory,  and  take  away  all 
stain  from  his  name  ?" 

"  But  my  memory,  my  name,  clouded  and 
stained  for  all  time  ?" 
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"  He  was  innocent,  and  you  are — very 
guilty." 

"  But  the  guilty  sometimes  have  forbear- 
ance shown  them.  Clemence,  if  you  save 
me,  I  believe  that  you  will  be  a  saint  after 
you  die.  I  will  change,  and  lead  a  life  of 
austere  goodness.  I  will  never  be  selfish 
any  more,  or  ill-tempered,  or  exacting.  I 
will  learn  to  be  quite  different.  You  will 
have  saved  me." 

"  No,"  said  Clemence ;  "  for  I  shall  not 
have  undone,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power, 
what  you  have  done." 

"  Will  it  do  Bertie  any  good  now  that  his 
body  is  laid  away  in  the  lonely  grave,  and 
his  soul  gone  to  that  Somewhere  where 
nothing  of  mortality  can  matter  to  him  ? 
And  it  will  utterly  crush  me !  Do  you 
think  that  I  could  live  alone  with  you  in 
some  deserted  place,  and  keep  sane  ?  Oh, 
do  yield,  Clemence.  Think — I  am  your 
,  own,  only  sister ;  we  have  been  little  chil- 
dren together,  and  grown  up  side  by  side, 
never  separated  even  for  one  day.    Do  you 

12 — 2 
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remember  how  poor  mother,  when  she  lay 
dying,  joined  our  two  little  hands  together, 
and  held  them  joined  with  her  [own  thin 
one,  and  said  '  Poor  little  Angela  ?' 

"  It  is  not  /  who  have  forgotten.  You 
cannot  move  me,  Angela." 

"  Say  to  me,  again  and  again,  in  the 
strongest  language  that  you  can  find,  how 
abominably,  unimaginably  wicked  I  have 
been  ;  but  keep  it  from  the  world — at  least, 
until  I  am  dead;  then  you  may  speak.  Per- 
haps the  freedom  to  your  tongue  will  not 
be  long  in  coming,  Clemence." 

"  You  cannot  melt  me,"  said  Clemence  ; 
but  her  face  wore  a  look  of  most  intense 
pity  for  her  sister. 

"  Tell,  then !"  cried  Angela,  dragging 
herself  up,  and  looking  full  into  her  sister's 
eyes.  "  Tell,  then  I"  She  spoke  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  would  say,  "  Tell — and 
then  the  deluge !" 

Then  she  put  an  end  to  the  scene ;  for 
she  tore  back  the  curtain,  opened]  the  door, 
and  left  the  room. 
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Neither  sister  appeared  at  dinner.  An- 
gela merely  sent  down  word  that  she 
was  not  coming,  without  giving  any  rea- 
son. 

Clemence's  headache  was  a  painful  reality, 
and  it  served  as  an  excuse  for  not  wishing 
to  dine.  She  might  have  supplemented 
that  a  heartache  would  rob  food  of  its 
savour,  as  well  as  a  headache. 

"  Young  people  are  not  what  they  were 
in  my  day,"  said  Miss  Maria,  seating  her- 
self at  the  table  opposite  Adrian. 

"  It  is  a  neuralgic  generation,"  he  ob- 
served. "  I  found  Miss  Pussie  suffering 
very  much  from  neuralgia  this  afternoon. 
She  was  sitting  at  a  wood-fire,  with  her 
head  muffled  in  some  sort  of  white  knitted 
thing,  the  dogs  all  banished,  and  beside 
her,  on  a  Sevres  table,  a  silver  bowl  full  of 
cracked  ice,  which  from  time  to  time  she 
ate." 

"  By  a  doctors  orders  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know,"  said  Adrian,  laugh- 
ing.    "  I  fancy  not.     She  would  be  much 
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more  likely  to  eat  it  if  the  doctor  had  for- 
bidden it  It  seemed  to  do  her  more  good 
than  harm,  however ;  for  before  I  left,  she 
was  chattering  as  usual." 

"  And  to  a  room  full  of  visitors,  no 
doubt." 

"  No,"  rejoined  Adrian  ;  "  there  was  no 
one  there  but  me." 

"  You  have  begun  to  go  there  a  great 
deal,  I  think,  Adie." 

"  A  fellow  couldn't  have  a  nicer  place, 
aunt,  particularly  when  his  spirits  are  of  the 
sort  that  need  cheering.  I  often  go  there 
feeling  blue  and  depressed,  but  I  never 
come  away  feeling  blue.  I  would  walk 
five  miles  with  unboiled  peas  in  my  shoes, 
if  I  were  sure  of  being  beguiled  into  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  end.  Miss  Pussie  has 
the  art — almost  a  lost  one,  I  think — of 
being  able  to  make  even  a  man  who  does 
not  want  to  show  handsome  teeth,  laugh 
heartily." 

"  Take  care  that  this  young  lady  does 
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not  beguile  you  into  something  more  serious 


than  laughing. 

11 1  don't  know  why  I  should  mind  if  she 
did." 

Miss  Lawless  paused  in  her  repast,  look- 
ing well  at  her  nephew. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  marry  an 
American  ?" 

"  If  I  liked  her,  certainly  I  should." 

Miss  Lawless  gave  a  significant  little 
half-cough,  and  for  the  present  said  no 
more. 

"  I  hope  that  when  the  Smiths  call  again 
— I  suppose  they  will  call  again — that  I 
shall  be — ah — fortunate  enough  to  be  at 
home.  The  daughter,  you  say,  is  pretty. 
Angela  did  not  seem  to  find  her  so,  how- 
ever." 

"Whom  would  Angela  find  pretty,  I 
wonder  ?  Or  whom  would  she  allow 
to  be  pretty,  even  if  she  found  them 
so?" 

"  Angela  has  become  very  much  gentler 
■of  late." 
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"Yes,  I  think  she  has,  rather;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  she  finds  some  satisfac- 
tion in  Henry  North's  society.  I  am  glad 
he  came  to  Paris." 

"  And  I  believe  that  you  are  glad  you 
came,  Adie." 

"  Certainly,  I  am  not  sorry.  Anything 
would  be  preferable  to  staying  on  at  Creyke. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  get  my  father  and  Fox 
away." 

Then  their  talk  drifted  into  speculations 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Fox's  poems. 
The  dinner  went  on  peaceably ;  the  soft 
lamp-light,  falling  on  the  bright  china  and 
glittering  glass  and  silver,  looked  comfort- 
able and  appetizing  (for  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  of  one's  appetite  comes  through 
one's  eyes).  The  world  outside  sounded 
cheerful  and  gay. 

Running  down  the  shallow  stairs  were 
the  people  in  the  apartment  above  them. 
They  were  Spaniards  ;  and  their  soft, 
musical  voices  and  clear  laughter  sounded 
pleasantly  as  they  went  past,  the  women's 
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silken   skirts   sweeping    along,   and  going 
"  swish  "  against  the  door. 

"  Oh,  world  so  full  of  beauty  ' 
Oh,  world  so  full  of  woe  ! 
Oh,  world  so  bright  with  flowers  t 
Oh,  world  so  sad  with  thorns." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  For  in  every  breast  that  liveth, 
Is  that  strange  mysterious  door ; 
The  forsaken  and  betangled, 
Ivy-gnarl'd  and  weed-bej  angled, 
Dusty,  rusty,  and  forgotten." 

HEN  the  hotel  was  quite  quiet, 
and  night  more  than  three- 
1^  quarters  over,  and  easy-hearted 
people  sleeping  quietly,  and  the  hot- 
hearted  and  restless-hearted  carousing 
and  seeking  distraction,  and  the  heavy- 
hearted  weeping,  Clemence  stood  at  her 
sister's  door,  asking  for  admission. 

Long  time  she  stood  there  an  unsuccessful 
petitioner;  but  as  she  was  about  to  turn  away 
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in  despair,  she  heard  a  sudden  movement 
inside  the  room,  and  the  door  was  opened. 
She  entered,  looking  "  divinely  tall "  in  her 
long,  strait  purple  gown,  and  found  her 
sister  completely  dressed,  but  with  an  air  of 
sleeplessness,  unrest,  and  bitter  wretched- 
ness about  her ;  her  pale  daffodil  hair 
hung  on  her  shoulders  in  ugly  con- 
fusion. 

"  For  the  present,  I  will  not  tell,"  said 
Clemence,  with  the  abruptness  that  springs 
from  coping  with  fierce  realities.  "  You 
are  beaten  down  to  the  ground  with  the 
misery  of  what  you  have  done.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  will  ever  tell ;  and  if  in  the 
distant  heaven  I  meet  Bertie,  may  he  for- 
give me !  I  believe,  I  hope,  that  he 
will." 

Angela  had  no  words,  no  tears,  no  sound 
or  motion  of  any  sort,  hardly  any  breath. 
They  were  all  swallowed  up  in  a  bound- 
less, dumb  thankfulness  and  wonder. 

At  last,  she  came  a  little  nearer  to  her 
sister,  saying,  in  a  low,  awed  voice,  u  You 
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have  not  once  alluded  to  yourself ;  to  the 
suffering  and  mortification  that  I  have 
wilfully  brought  on  you.  Horror  and 
wretchedness  have  not  chased  you  since, 
as  they  have  chased  me,  but  I  know  how 
you  have  suffered.  It  is  incomprehensible 
that  you  have  not  once  said  to  me,  '  You 
have  wronged  and  outraged  me.  You 
have  been  a  wretch,  and  an  ingrate  to  me 
all  your  life,  but  I  would  never  have  be- 
lieved that  you  would  be  so  base  as  this  ; 
to  steal  my  dead  lover  from  me  ;  my  dead 
lover,  who  died  loving  me  f  " 

"  Angela,  hush  !" 

"  I  never  imagined  that  any  one  could 
be  so  selfless  and  stainless  as  this." 

"  But,  Angela,  I  am  sure  I  have  a 
faint  hope  that  perhaps — some  day,  when 
it  comes  home  to  you  still  more  fully,  how 
he,  really  so  innocent,  is  esteemed  so  guilty, 
you  will  confess  it  all." 

"  Hope  nothing  of  the  kind.  Then  you 
promise  ?" 


"  Yes,    I    promise.      Yet  I   know   ho 
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good  people  would  blame  me.  Yes,  I 
promise." 

"  I  see  it  all !"  cried  Angela,  in  a  voice 
that  her  sister  never  forgot.  "  I  see  it  all 
now.  I  am  the  dross,  you  are  the  gold  ;  I 
am  the  weed,  you  are  the  flower  ;  I  am  the 
worm,  you  are  the  star  ;  I  am  the  trans- 
gression, you  are  the  fulfilment.  Your  life 
has  been  like  a  strain  of  lovely  music,  and 
mine  like  the  twanging  of  a  broken  bell." 

She  tried  to  catch  her  sister  about  the 
neck,  and  embrace  her  as  she  had  never 
embraced  her  before.  But  Clemence — yes, 
there  was  no  denying  it — Clemence  shud- 
dered away,  and  would  not  be  embraced. 

Angela's  hands  dropped  to  her  side  ; 
she  did  not  speak,  but  her  face  was  eloquent 
of  sorrowful-  comprehension.  She  under- 
stood that  between  her  and  her  sister  there 
was  a  gulf  fixed  which  only  one  thing  could 
bridge  over — her  own  confession. 

"  How  could  you  do  it  ?"  said  Clemence, 
twisting  and  untwisting  her  long  white 
fingers  ;  "  how  could  you  look  at  him  as  he 
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lay  there  and  do  it  ?  Did  you  not  think 
that  his  soul  might  be  watching  you  ?  Did 
you  feel  no  shock,  no  horror  ?  You,  so 
sensitive  and  fragile  !" 

"  No,"  rejoined    Angela,    apathetically; 
"  I      felt     nothing — until     afterwards.       I 
seemed  to  be  doing  something  that  I  had 
rehearsed    somewhere   long    ago — until    it 
was  too  late  !     I   had    grown   so  fanciful 
and  morbid ;  often  at  night  the  strangest 
possibilities   had  gone  wandering  through 
my  mind.     In    imagination,    I    had   done 
all  kinds  of  improbable  things  ;  but  never 
anything  wrong    like    that — never,   never 
anything  wrong,  Clemence  ;  only  visionary, 
eerie,  romantic   things — and   always   with 
the  same  view.     I   did  not  say  to  myself 
with  terror  and  shock,  '  Bertie  is  dead  !'     I 
knew  that  he  was,  but  it  only  gave  me  a 
wooden  sort    of  feeling  ;    and    then   that 
thought — which   must  have   come   out   of 
the  devil's  treasure-box — entered  my  mind. 
I  had  eone  on  beinq^  selfish,  more  selfish, 
most  selfish  ;  bad,  worse,  worst.     That  was 
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the  climax.  I  can  talk  about  it,  you  see  ;  I 
am  as  familiarized  with  it  as — a  simile  fails 
me.  It  has  filled  every  crevice  of  my 
mind  since.  And  your  kindness  to  me, 
your  patience  with  me,  and  your  unsus- 
pecting ignorance,  have  sometimes  been 
agony  to  me.  I  have  been  afraid  of  you — 
the  fear  that  one  who  had  worked  an  injury 
must  have  of  his  victim.  Sometimes — some- 
times I  have  envied  you,  sometimes  been 
angry  with  you  trying  to  feel  that  you  were 
the  cause  of  all.  Now  I — I  cannot  put  into 
words " 

She  could  say  no  more ;  words  and  voice 
failed  her. 

"  Go  to  bed,"  said  Clemence,  gently. — 
Ah  !  Angela  did  not  think  anything  she 
said  commonplace  now. — "  Go  to  bed,  and 
try  to  sleep ;  or,  if  you  cannot  sleep,  ask 
Heaven  to  tell  you  to  confess  what  you 
have  done.  For  your  soul's  sake  first,  and 
then  for  his — and  mine." 

"  He  meant  to  fire  off  his  charge  at  the 
rooks  ;  he  told  me  so.       How  they  cawed 
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at  me  as  I  ran  across  the  park  !  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  made  such  a  rushing 
sound.  I  was  not  frightened  of  it  then  ;  I 
was  afterwards.  There  was  a  beautiful 
light  everywhere.  I  can  never  go  back 
again  ;  never.  How  I  longed  to  get  away  ! 
Clemence,  tell  me  how  you  found  out." 

11  It  is  useless  for  you  to  ask  me  again. 
I  will  not." 

11  How  could  I  have  lived  when  I  realized 
what  I  had  done  !  That  night — do  you 
remember  it  ?   if  it  had  not  been  for  you 

Well !"  with  a  long    sigh,   "  I  feel  as 

if  I  were  only  holding  on  to  life  by  one 
finger  now." 

"  I  believe  that  you  will  make  reparation, 
and  then  life  will  not  be  such  a  troubled 
thing  to  you." 

"  The  shame  of  it !  The  horror  people 
would  feel  of  me.  No,  Clemence,  I  could 
not.  Do  not  expect  it;  I  could  not.  If  I 
were  in  the  most  deserted  place  on  the 
earth,  or  shut  up  inside  convent  walls,  my 
cheeks  would  tingle  and  my  heart   grow 
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faint  and  sick,  thinking  what  people  were 
saying  and  feeling  about  me.  It  would 
never  die  out  ;  /should  die  lonQf  before  the 
shame  of  it  was  lived  down,  How  I  hate 
myself.  How  I  envy  you  your  clean  hands 
and  honest  heart.  What  would  I  not  eive 
not  to  have  done  it !" 

"  You  can  undo  it." 

"  I  am  the  most  miserable  creature  alive." 

"  Yes,"  said  Clemence,  quietly,  "  I  should 
think  that  you  would  be.  But  no  one  with 
a  cleared  conscience  need  be  very  miser- 
able ;  and  it  lies  in  your  power  to  clear 
yours.  Only  think,  Angela,  a  great  many 
wretched  people  do  terrible  things  that  are 
irreparable,  but  you  can  retrieve  what  you 
have  done, — you  can  let  the  truth  shine 
out  as  if  it  had  never  been  obscured." 

u  You,  in  my  place,  would  not  hesitate." 

"  In  your  place !"  repeated  Clemence, 
with  a  shiver. 

"  No  wonder  that  you  shiver.  How 
can  I  have  borne  it  so  long  ?  But  look  at 
me.     Anything    more  wan,    and    pinched, 

vol.  in.  13 
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and  starved-looking  could  not  exist.  And 
you  trying  to  comfort  me  by  telling  me 
I  was  pretty  still.'1 

"  How  can  you  care  whether  you  are 
pretty  or  not  ?"  said  Clemence,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Come,  do  not  let  us  talk  any 
more.  I  feel  sick  at  heart ;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said."  She  looked  with 
concern  at  her  sister's  white  cheeks  and 
heavy  eyelids.     "  Good-night,  Angela." 

She  did  not  offer  to  kiss  her,  but  she 
touched  the  dry,  fair  hair  gently.  She 
turned  to  the  dressing-table,  and  seeing 
that  the  candles  had  nearly  burnt  down 
into  the  socket,  forced  and  propped  them 
up,  that  they  might  not  go  out  and  leave 
her  sister  in  the  dark. 

The  bed,  with  its  large,  soft  pillows,  and 
green  and  white  curtains,  supported  by  a 
silver  snake,  looked  very  dainty  and  in- 
viting. Clemence  sighed  to  think  of  the 
remorseful  and  restless  heart  that  had 
tossed  on  it  night  after  night,  rinding  little 
sleep  or  repose.     The  whole  room,  with 
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its  bright  French  adornments,  its  little 
frivolous  babioles  on  table,  and  mantel- 
piece and  bracket,  seemed  fit  for  anything 
rather  than  the  abiding-place  of  a  tor- 
mented spirit. 

It  had  been  the  room  of  a  young  French 
girl,  since  married  to  the  man  of  her 
father's  choice.  Probably  it  had  been  she 
who  had  selected  that  pair  of  Berlin  figures 
playing  battle-dore  and  shuttle-cock,  all 
powder  and  smiles  and  pink  shoes  (one 
shoe  broken  short  off)  ;  and  she  who  had 
invested  in  that  smartly-dressed  Fortune- 
teller, which  she  had  evidently  played  with 
until  she  had  broken  it,  and  then  carelessly 
perched  it  on  a  high  bracket  out  of  the 
way,  where  it  pointed  down  with  its  stick 
at  the  room.  Half  child,  half  woman,  she 
left  evidences  of  her  airy  frivolity  behind 
her,  in  the  shape  of  all  these  useless  and 
fanciful  knick-knacks,  many  of  them  broken, 
and  all  too  insignificant  to  carry  away. 

"  Good-night,    Angela,"    said    Clemence 
again,  from  the  door. 
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Her  sister,  sitting  in  a  large,  low  chair, 
all  huddled  together,  and  with  rough  ends 
and  strands  of  hair  straying  about  her  face 
and  neck,  gave  an  answering  "  Good-night" 
in  a  broken  tone,  and  so  Clemence  left  her. 

On  the  landing,  somewhat  to  her  dis- 
composure, she  met  the  family  of  Spaniards 
face  to  face.  They  were  returning  from  a 
ball,  and  their  never  silent  tongues  were 
lisping  and  wagging  as  they  went,  but  con- 
siderately low.  Where  the  women's  white 
cloaks  opened  at  the  neck  Clemence  could 
see  restless  jewel  eyes  winking  and  flashing. 
They  were  holding  up  their  long  silken 
skirts — considerately,  too,  that  they  might 
not  rustle,  and  Clemence  could  see  their 
wonderful  little  arched  feet.  One  had 
yellow  roses  in  her  shoes. 

Generally  with  the  great  crises  of  our 
lives  are  connected  stray  trivialities,  which 
ever  after  are  intimately  joined  in  our 
minds  with  the  potent  words  and  deeds 
that  are  turning-points  in  our  existences, 
perhaps. 
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Clemence  having  just  made  that  conces- 
sion, which  although  culpable,  possibly 
came  near  to  enrolling  her  amongst  victims 
and  martyrs,  never  failed  to  connect  with 
the  memorable  night  every  detail  of  dress 
and  face  belonging  to  those  Spaniards  on 
the  landing. 

She  went  into  her  room,  and  hungering 
for  air,  opened  the  long  French  window, 
and  seating  herself  on  the  floor,  leaned  her 
hot  cheek  against  the  unopened  half.  Her 
room  was  at  the  back,  and  her  window 
gave  upon  the  neglected  garden  of  an 
unoccupied  hotel.  Clemence  had  looked 
over  into  it  so  often  that  she  knew  the 
whole  thing  by  heart.  There  was  a  ter- 
race, with  boy  figures  at  intervals  on  the 
balustrade.  There  were,  too,  many  trees  ; 
now  she  could  smell  the  scent  of  their  fallen 
leaves  that  had  never  been  raked  away. 

A  low  stone  wall  separated  the  small 
paved  court  of  their  hotel  from  the  garden, 
and  unpruned  vines  covered  it  close 
and  warm.      By  way  of  being  rustic,  per- 
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haps,  the  whilom  occupants  of  the  hotel 
had  had  a  trellis  erected,  for  the  sweet  sake 
of  a  grape  vine,  transplanted,  it  is  possible, 
from  the  sunny  vineyard  of  a  home  on  the 
fair  Garonne. 

For  an  hour  Clemence  sat  there  gazing 
out  on  the  bare  trees,  and  the  trellis,  and 
the  terrace,  as  they  could  be  dimly  seen  by 
the  throbbing  starlight,  and  the  first  faint 
glimmer  of  dawn.  Why  attempt  to  dissect 
her  thoughts  ?  She  could  not  have  done 
so  herself  had  she  tried. 

She  watched  the  stars  grow  pale  and 
disappear,  and  the  light  grow  pearly,  before 
she  got  up,  closed  the  window,  and  thought 
of  taking  any  rest. 

What  sleep  she  had  was  broken,  and 
rendered  unrefreshing  by  dreams,  where 
the  truth  was  garbled  into  many  distorted 
forms,  and  took  grotesque  shapes  of  suffer- 
ing. 

Her  dead  father  seemed  to  come  and 
reproach  her  for  some  vague  offence  ;  and 
what  the  offence  was  she  was  tormented  by 
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not  knowing  ;  until,  at  last,  Doll  walked 
up  to  her  with  a  great  bird-cage,  saying,  in 
her  downright  way — 

"  Never  you  mind,  Miss  Clemence  ;  I've 
got  it  safe  in  here." 

And  it  seemed  to  be  the  offence.  It  was 
a  large  callow  bird,  that  made  Clemence 
shudder— it  was  so  featherless,  and  had 
such  a  great  flesh-coloured  beak. 

Then  Doll  and  the  bird-cage  slid  away, 
after  the  uncomfortable  kaleidoscope  fashion 
of  dreams,  only  to  be  replaced  by  other 
faces  and  figures. 

Particularly  hateful  was  a  little  vague 
dream-man,  who  persecuted  her,  repeating 
over  and  over  again — 

"  But,  you  know,  the  whitest  object  can 
throw  a  very  dark  shadow." 

And  she  knew  all  the  time  that  by  "the 
whitest  object "  he  meant  Angela. 

The  strong  sunlight  looked  very  friendly 
to  her  when  at  last  she  opened  her  eyes, 
glad  to  escape   from   sleep,  and  have  the 
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long,  wide-awake,  daylight  hours  before 
her. 

"How  is  Miss  Angela  this  morning? 
have  you  taken  her  breakfast  yet  ?"  she 
asked  of  Palmyre,  when,  at  nine  o'clock, 
her  coffee  and  bread-and-butter  were 
brought  her.  She  always  asked  the  girl 
the  same  question  ;  it  was  no  new  thing. 

Yes,  Palmyra  had  taken  it.  Mdlle.  An- 
gela was  very  well. 

"  How  is  your  head,  Clemence  ?"  said 
Miss  Lawless,  as,  towards  twelve  o'clock, 
Clemence  made  her  appearance  in  the 
salon. 

Miss  Lawless  was  hard  at  work  at  her 
nails  with  a  polissoir,  and  making  a  fearful 
face  over  it,  as  some  people  do  uncon- 
sciously when  their  fingers  are  busy. 

11  Quite  gone,  thanks." 

"You  look  hollow-eyed.  I  will  give  you 
some  sal  volatile,  if  you  will  take  it." 

"  I  had  much  rather  not,  thanks.  An- 
gela has  not  come  from  her  room  yet  ?" 
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"  No,"  answered  Miss  Lawless,  holding 
out  her  nails  and  inspecting  them. 

"  How  nice  they  look !"  said  Clemence, 
trying  to  speak  naturally. 

Had  she  but  mentioned  the  word  "  half- 
moons,"  Miss  Lawless  would  have  been  in 
a  complaisant  mood  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Asjt  was,  she  felt  that  all  her  powdering 
and  polishing  had  been  "  love's  labour 
lost." 

"  Nails  that  are  carefully  attended  to, 
give  an  idea  of  scrupulous  neatness,"  she 
replied,  in  her  measured  way. 

"  Yes  ;  one  observes  a  person's  nails  at 
once,"  said  Angela,  who  had  slipped  into 
the  room.  "  How  could  you  ever  have 
got  yours  so  shiny  ?  They  look  quite 
like  mirrors." 

Before  Miss  Lawless  had  time  to  put 
her  huffed  look  into  words,  Angela  added 
quickly — 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  speak  like 
a   rough  school-boy.     The  polish  of  your 
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nails  is  wonderful.      I  wish  that  I  could  get 
mine  to  look  as  well." 

"  A  little  patience  will  make  them,  my 
dear,"  returned  her  aunt,  mollified. 

"  Clemence,"  said  Angela,  turning  to  her 
sister,  "  I  want  you  to  drive  to  the  Bois 
with  me,  and  then  get  out  and  walk.  I  am 
longing  for  a  walk  in  this  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  But  would  you  like  the  coupe 
for  anything,  Aunt  Maria  ?" 

Surprised  at  a  considerateness  so  foreign 
to  her  niece,  Miss  Lawless  replied  promptly 
that  she  would  not ;  and  Angela,  ringing 
the  bell,  o-ave  her  orders. 

In  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  sisters 
started  forth  together. 

"  Clemence,"  said  Angela,  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  coupe,  "I  wanted  to  get  you 
somewhere  alone,  so  that  I  could  thank 
you  some  more.  1  did  not  thank  you  half 
enough  last  night." 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  thank  me," 
replied  Clemence.  "  I  am  cloaking  your 
ill  deed.     I   feel '    (with  an  expression  of 
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horror)  "  that  I  am  accessory  to  it,  almost. 
What  bitter  thoughts  I  had  alone  in  my 
room  last  night !  What  do  you  think  that 
the  just  and  true  would  say  of  me  ?" 

"  That  you  were  merciful,"  said  Angela, 
looking  at  her  sister  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears. 

"  No  ;  they  would  tell  me  what  my  con- 
science tells  me — that  I  am  only  weak. 
You — everything — should  be  sacrificed  to 
clear  one  who  cannot  clear  himself.  An- 
gela !  what  are  you  made  of  that  you  can 
keep  dumb  ?" 

"  I  am  made  of  something  that  fears 
scorn." 

"  Would  all  the  scorn  that  could  be 
heaped  on  you,  be  worse  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  how  wicked  your  silence  is  ?" 

Angela  hung  her  head  without  answer- 
ing. 

"  Look  at  the  world,"  she  said,  presently, 
glancing  out  of  the  window — "  how  bright 
it  is.  It  will  never  be  bright  for  me  again. 
Have  you  a  horror  of  me  ?" 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Clemence,  in  a  miser- 
able voice.  "  I  never  imagined  anything 
so  wicked.     That  it  should  be  you!" 

"  I — I — will  try  and  nerve  myself  to 
confess  it,"  said  Angela,  with  a  pause  be- 
tween each  faltered  word. 

Clemence  seized  her  hands. 

"  Those  words  are  good  for  your  soul. 
Oh  !  Angela,  act  on  them." 

"  You  force  me  to  say  them.  I  feel  so 
belittled,  listening  to  you  and  looking  at 
you.  I  feel  such  a  poor  creature  compared 
with  you.  It  is  a  terrible  feeling.  And 
there  will  be  a  sort  of  heroism  in  owning 
up  to  it — will  there  not  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Clemence,  "  the  word  is  too 
grand.  But  it  will  show  a  real  repentance, 
and  a  willingness  to  confront  blame  for  the 
sake  of  outraged  truth.  It  will  show  that, 
wicked  as  you  have  been,  and  unutterably 
callous  and  false  as  you  have  been,  you  are 
not  so  to  the  core  ;  and  though  you 
wounded  a  dead  man's  name,  you  heal  it 
now ;  and  though  you  stooped  to  a  shame- 
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ful  deed,  you  rise  above  the  evil  that 
prompted  you  to  it  now.  Oh,  Angela,  can 
it  be  you  whom  I  am  saying  this  to  !" 

Angela  only  made  a  nervous  fluttering 
motion  with  her  hands  by  way  of  answer. 

"  You  are  the  best  creature  that  ever 
drew  breath,"  she  said,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  Don't.  It  jars  on  me  to  be  praised  for 
doing  what  only  you  could  think  praise- 
worthy. You  think  it  so  because  it  saves 
you  from  what  you  dread — Angela,  you  will 
confess  ?" 

"  I  don't  promise  —  I  can't  promise. 
When  persons  have  thought  nothing  very 
much  worth  having,  but  approval  and 
admiration,  all  their  lives,  it  is  hard  to  have 
the  mud  of  contempt  thrown  at  them,  no 
matter  how  much  they  deserve  it." 

"  Angela,"  said  her  sister  with  a  sad 
deliberateness,  "  you  are  but  a  poor  crea- 
ture— I  do  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  being 
pitiable,  although  you  are  that  too — but  you 
are  as  flawy  and  faulty  as  a  Sevres  plate 
painted   with    pretty   flowers,   and  all   the 
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flowers  distorted  and  awry  because  it  has 
cracked  in  the  burning." 

"  You  have  found  me  out,"  said  Angela, 
bitterly,  "  at  last.  After  having  lived  with 
me  nineteen  years.  Love  is  blind,  even  a 
sister's  love  ;  that  is  the  reason.  You  have 
loved  me  dearly — dearly.  How  well  I 
have  rewarded  you  !  Come,  let  us  get 
down  and  walk." 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  Words  that  scorch, 
Like  sparks  from  an  inverted  torch." 

HEY  returned  home  in  time  for 
lunch.  (Of  course  Miss  Law- 
less adhered  rigidly  to  the  hours 
that  had  been  hers  since  the  fear  of  indiges- 
tion claimed  her  for  its  own.] 

Adrian  thought  that  he  had  never  yet 
seen  his  two  cousins  look  so  grief-oppressed 
and  hope-forsaken  as  they  did  to-day. 

He  was  glad  when,  after  they  had 
dawdled  back  into  the  salon,  a  visitor  was 
announced,  that  they  might  be  roused  into 
talking,  and  giving  the  smiles  that  conven- 
tionality requires. 
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It  was  Mr.  Langdon.  He  made  a  civil 
speech,  seated  himself,  and  tried  to  avoid 
the  weather,  and  not  to  be  commonplace  or 
dull,  for  somehow  he  felt  that  he  wished  to 
make  a  good  impression  on  the  handsome 
Miss  Lawless  who  had  so  much  in  her 
face. 

Clemence,  always  suave,  always  agree- 
ably responsive  and  attentive  to  the  words 
of  others,  was  none  the  less  so  to-day. 

"Where  have  I  ever  seen  a  woman  like 
this  ?"  thoueht  the  artist  to  himself — "  no- 
where  under  the  sun." 

And  even  as  he  sat  there  listening  and 
talking,  he  tried  to  define  what  it  was  about 
her  that  gave  him  something  the  same  feel- 
ing that  it  had  done  to  find  a  violet  in  a 
little  old  Prayer-book,  placed  there  long  ago 
by  the  hands  of  one  whom  he  had  tenderly 
loved.  Bootless.  It  was  as  impossible  to 
define  as  the  scent  of  that  violet  had  been 
when  freshly  gathered. 

The  very  motion  of  her  hands,  it  seemed 
to  him,  bespoke  womanly  tenderness  ;  the 
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very  turn  of  her  small  head  on  the  proud 
neck,  womanly  dignity  and  reserve ;  the 
very  glance  of  her  deep  gray  eyes,  candour 
and  nobility.  He  had  seen  hundreds  of 
other  women  far  handsomer,  far  cleverer, 
far  more  graceful,  yet  never  one  who  had 
pleased  him,  satisfied  him  like  this. 

Angela,  monosyllabic,  apathetic,  unin- 
terested, with  an  air  of  dwining  discontent 
and  wretchedness  clinging  to  her,  seemed 
hardly  worth  any  study  save  what  he  had 
already  given  her  at  the  Smiths'  the  night 
he  met  her  there. 

11  Did  you  see  little  Zozor  ?"  he  asked 
Clemence]  in  the  course  of  conversation. 
"  She  was  most  anxious  to  see  you.  I  was 
really  taken  aback  when  she  sprung  upon 
North  at  my  studio,  and  demanded  of  him 
with  such  urgency  to  take  a  message  to 
you." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  her,"  answered  Clemence, 
quietly;  but  constrained  as  was  her  manner, 
he  wondered  if  on  the  subject  of  Zozor  he 
had  not  better  have  been  dumb. 

vol.  in.  14 
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"  Who  is  Zozor  ?"  asked  Angela,  awaking 
into  something  like  interest. 

"  Little  Zozor  of  the  Cirque,"  he  said, 
fancying  that  Clemence  looked  helplessly 
at  him,  as  though  trusting  to  him  to  reply. 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  remember.  Clemence, 
what  could  a  little  Zozor  of  the  Cirque 
possibly  want  to  see  you  for  ?"  asked 
Angela  with  a  roused  earnestness  of 
manner  that  he  had  not  dreamed  her  cap- 
able of. 

"  I  will  tell  you  at  some  future  time," 
rejoined  Clemence,  "  it — it  is  too  long  a 
story  to  be  told  now." 

Then  Langdon,  for  her  sake,  dexterously 
twisted  the  conversation  into  another  chan- 
nel. As  he  stood  up  to  take  his  leave  he 
said,  "  I  should  be  so  very  happy  if  you 
would  come  to  my  studio  on  some  day 
that  you  can  spare,  and  allow  me  to  give 
you  a  cup  of  Russian  tea,  and  show  you 
some  odd  lumber  that  I  have  picked  up  in 
my  wanderings  to  and  fro,  but  which  might 
amuse  you." 
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"  And  your  pictures  !"  said  Clemence  with 
one  of  her  sweet,  winning  looks.  "  Your 
pictures  are  what  would  be  such  a  very 
great  treat  to  see  if  you  would  allow  us " 

"  You  are  too  kind  ;  I  shall  be  most  glad 
to  show  you  them." 

"  Your  '  Rio  Vin '  has  reached  our  ears 
if  not  our  eyes,"  was  the  choice  addition 
made  by  Miss  Lawless  to  her  niece's  little 
speech. 

"  There  will  be  many  stairs  to  mount, 
but  I  trust  that  you  are  accustomed  to 
climbing  them  by  this  time — people  who 
live  on  the  Continent  must  be,  more  or 
less. 

"  Oh,  quite  so,"  said  Miss  Lawless. 

"  Will  you  say  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?" 

Yes,  Miss  Lawless  would  say  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  thereupon  the  artist 
took  his  departure. 

"  He  seems  a  nice  man,"  said  Clemence ; 
"  what  a  silky  voice  he  has.  There  were 
certain  words  that  I  liked  to  hear  him  say. 
Don't  you  know  people  sometimes  say  cer- 

14—2 
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tain  words  in  a  delightful  sort  of  way,  that 
makes  one  wait  and  listen  for  them,  and  be 
quite  pleased  when  they  slip  out." 

"  I  think  he  admired  you,  dear;  he  looked 
at  you  as  if  he  did." 

"  Me  ?"  said  Clemence,  with  a  sort  of 
gentle  dreariness.     "  Oh,  Aunt  Maria !" 

"  Of  course  he  admires  you,"  said  An- 
gela, decidedly.  "  I  knew  that  the  other 
night  at  those  Americans',  by  the  way  that 
he  spoke  of  you." 

Clemence  shook  her  head  with  a  slight 
smile.  It  was  something  quite  unprece- 
dented for  Angela  to  insist  on  the  admira- 
tion of  a  man  for  any  woman  beside  her- 
self, and  the  entrance  of  Henry  North 
effected  a  diversion. 

Henry  had  come  to  the  Lawlesses'  with  a 
vague  dread  of  some  grievous  revelation 
awaiting  him  ;  the  whole  little  episode  of 
Doll  had  been  so  perplexing  and  confound- 
ing. His  relief  was  intense  when  on  enter- 
ing the  room,  he  found  no  appearance  of 
anything    unusual    having    happened,    no 
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token  of  any  horrid  disclosure  having  been 
made. 

He  stationed  himself  near  Angela,  and 
lingered  on  and  on.  Miss  Lawless  went 
out  for  a  walk.  Clemence,  with  some 
slight  apology,  went  into  the  next  room, 
and  began  writing  to  her  uncle. 

11  Do  I  bore  you  ?  Do  I  persecute  you  ?" 
said  Henry  to  Angela,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Do  I  not  ?  Angela,  dear  Angela,  will 
you  not  say  something  to  me  like  what  you 
said  in  Notre  Dame  when  you  first  began 
to  speak  ?  Why  did  you  so  soon  snatch 
the  comfort  of  it  away  ?  It  was  horribly 
cruel " 

"Wait,"  said  Angela,  interrupting  him. 
"  Say  no  more.  A  day  will  come  when 
you  will  be  sorry  for  every  kind  word  that 
you  have  ever  spoken  to  me,  when  you 
will  regret  every  kindly  and  compassionate 
look  you  have  ever  wasted  on  me,  when 
you  will  thrust  me  away  in  your  memory, 
not  allowing  any  thought  of  me  to  mingle 
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with  your  tender  thoughts  of  your  mother 
— you  are  a  good  son,  you  love  your  mother 
— or  with  the  thoughts  that  you  sometimes 
have  in  church  when  your  good  father  rings, 
grand  changes  on  grand  words  in  his 
pulpit,  or  with  the  thoughts  of  Bertie,  who 
was  your  friend " 

Henry  turned  white  to  the  lips. 

"  Your  friend.  He  was  honest  and  good 
and  true.  Captain  North,  do  you  know 
that  I  am  £oin£  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
vicar — to  your  father." 

11  To  my  father  ?"  faltered  Henry,  as  she- 
paused. 

"  Yes,  a  confession.  When  he  has  read 
it,  he  will  eo  to  Mrs.  North  and  read  it  to 
her,  and  I  shall  never  see  that  pretty  draw- 
ing-room at  the  Vicarage  again — never. 
They  will  never  let  me  cross  its  threshold. 
Now,  having  told  you  this,  do  you  still 
wish  me  to  give  you  the  hope  (it  is  a  mis- 
nomer) that  I  gave  you  when  we  first 
beean  to  talk  on  the  tower  of  Notre 
Dame  ?" 
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•"Yes,"    said    Henry,    between   his    set 
teeth,  "  still." 

"  Wait  then.  What  I  have  written  your 
father,  I  shall  tell  to  Uncle  Lawless  when 
he  comes  here,  and  from  thenceforth  the 
doors  of  Creyke  will  be  closed  against  me. 
Now,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  The  same.  If  you  were  willing  to  give 
yourself  to  me,  I  should  still  —  tmsting 
you,     Angela  —  still    thank    you    for    the 

gift." 

"  What  ?  if  you  knew  that   I   was a 

thief?  that  I  had  stolen  a man's  most 

precious  possession  ?" 

"  What  words !"  he  ejaculated,  seizing 
her  wrist.  "  Tell  me  what  they  mean. 
What  words  !  what  words !  You  must, 
you  shall  tell  me  what  they  mean !" 

"  You  shall  know  what  they  mean,"  said 
Angela,  with  a  shamed  and  despairing  look 
in  her  eyes  ;  "  you  shall  not  fail  to  know, 
but  I  cannot  be  the  one  to  tell  you.  I 
will,  in  that  letter  of  mine  to  your  father, 
ask  him  to  write  to  you.     Dear  Captain 
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North,  break  off  from  fancying  me  any 
more,  now,  here  in  Paris  ;  it  is  a  good 
place ;  don't  come  here  any  more ;  be 
amused  and  distracted  by  the  thousand 
pleasures  and  pastimes  that  there  are  about 
you.  I  want  the  poor  satisfaction  of  giving 
you  away  to  the  things  that  will  make  you 
forget  me.  I  am  weak  enough  for  that.  I 
want  to  turn  you  from  me  before  you  wrest 

yourself  away,  as  you  will    do  when  you 

It) 
enow 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  he  struck  in 
hoarsely,  tightening  his  grasp  of  the  wrist 
that  he  had  not  yet  relinquished.  "  I  de- 
mand it  for  my  love's  sake.  I  have  loved 
you  with  all  my  heart  ;  I  love  you  still  with 
all  my  heart.  You  shall  tell  me  what  you 
mean,  Angela  !" 

"  You  will  not  fail  to  know,"  she  said, 
repeating  her  former  words.  "  For  love's 
sake  ?  There  is  some  one  in  the  next 
room  who  is  suffering  wrong,  and  injury, 
and  outrage,  and  is  quite  silent,  for  love's 
sake  ! — my  sister    Clemence — braver   and 
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nobler  than  any  of  those  old  Lawlesses 
hanging  on  the  walls  at  Creyke,  who  are 
praised  and  lauded  to  this  day  for  being 
loyal  to  death  to  their  king.  Clemence  is 
ten  times  more  love-loyal  than  ever  they 
were.  They  sacrificed  home  and  friends, 
and  the  woman  they  loved  to  their  king. 
Clemence  has  done  more.  Wait  till  you 
know,  Captain  North,  wait  till  you 
know." 

Henry,  flinging  his  arms  down  on  the 
table  beside  him,  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

What  goblin  thoughts  chased  each  other 
through  his  brain !  The  gay  sounds  of 
life  came  to  him  through  the  open  window, 
as  they  had  come  to  Clemence  the  day 
before. 

"  Mandarines  !  mandarines  !"  cried  the 
vendor  of  oranges. 

There  was  no  brass  band  this  afternoon, 
but  a  piercing,  inexplicable  voice  was  sing- 
ing the  "  Chant  du  Braconnier,"  and  there 
was  the  smooth  roll   of  wheels,    and  the 
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deadened   thud,  thud  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
on  the  asphalte. 

" '  Whatever's   lost,    it    first  was    won,' 
said  Angela,  bending  over  him.      "  I  shall 
always  remember  that  when  I  think  of  you." 

Neither  she  nor  Henry  saw  Clemence, 
who,  coming  to  the  doorway  where  the 
curtain  was  already  swept  aside,  looked  in 
with  an  indescribable  expression  on  her 
face,  and  without  speaking,  glided  back  to 
her  place,  and  took  up  her  pen  again. 

In  a  moment  Henry  lifted  up  his  face 
from  his  arms.  "  You  have  hinted  at 
something  dark  and — miserable,  before  " 
(he  had  been  going  to  say  "  shameful,"  but 
he  substituted  the  word  miserable).  His 
hazel  eyes  looked  almost  red  in  colour  ;  he 
was  ashy  pale,  and  about  his  mouth  a  rebel- 
lious muscle  or  two  that  would  not  be  con- 
trolled, twitched  and  quivered. 

11  I  shall  get  at  the  truth  !  I  will  get  at 
it.  Angela,  why  not  tell  me  what  it  is 
now,  and  here  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said.     "  No,  no,  no  !  not  yet! 
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not  with  my  own  lips.  I  am  the  most 
miserable  of  creatures.  Oh,  how  costly 
sin  is !  I  have  no  peace,  no  sleep,  no 
appetite,  no  pleasant  thoughts,  no  hopes — 
all  sacrificed  in  a  space  of  time  that  only 
lasted  long  enough  for  you  to  count  twenty^ 
and  then  rolled  back  into  the  past.  Twenty 
seconds  freighted  with  the  well-being  of  a 
lifetime " 

"  How  can  you  be  so  willing  to  torture 
me  ?"  he  said,  violently,  all  the  sleeping 
passion  and  vehemence  that  underlay  his 
impassive  exterior  starting  broad  awake, 
and  looking  at  her  out  of  his  angry,  red, 
hazel  eyes. 

"  Don't !"  she  whispered,  seeming  to 
cower  under  his  tone  and  glance.  "  I  do  so 
want  you  to  speak  kindly  to  me.  When 
you  are  not  angry,  when  you  are  like  what 
I  have  usually  seen  you,  there  has  been  an 
inflection  of  your  voice  that  has  been  like 
balm  to  me.  I  suppose  that  I  cannot  ex- 
pect it,  when  I  say  such  dark  things  as  I 
have  just  been  saying,  although  you  do  not 
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know  what  I  mean.  Until  you  do  know, 
oh,  won't  you  speak  kindly  to  me  ?  won't 
you  think  that  I  am  morbidly  exaggerating 
some  trifling  thing  that  I  have  done  ?  Say 
that  you  will  !" 

He  could  hardly  believe  that  this  was 
Angela  speaking  ;  it  was  almost  the  tone 
of  a  child  beeping-  the  bread  for  which  it 
is  starving.  Touched,  grieved — unutter- 
ably grieved  for  her,  he  said,  with  the  angry 
red  brightness  dying  out  of  his  eyes, 

"  If  you  could  only  tell  me  frankly 
what  you  mean,  my  pearl,  I  would  give  you 
all  my  sympathy,  and  not  one  word  of 
blame,  no  matter  what  it  might  be  that  you 
told  me.  If  you  only  would  not  speak  with 
such  a  terrible  earnestness;  it  is  that  which 
appals  me." 

"  You  will  be  appalled,"  murmured 
Angela ;  "  but  perhaps  I  shall  not  see 
you — perhaps  you  will  be  gone." 

11  I  need  not  be  gone  ;  it  depends  on 
you  whether  I  go  or  stay.  Unless  you 
positively  say  '  go,'  I  shall  stay." 
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Angela  said  nothing. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is  that  is  preying  on 
you,  and  making  you  wretched,"  he  con- 
tinued, forcing  himself  to  speak  in  the  low, 
gentle  tone  that  he  knew  she  wanted  from 
him. 

She  looked  up  gratefully  at  him,  and 
shook  her  head. 

"  I  have  prepared  you,"  she  answered, 
"  that  is  all  that  I  told  myself  I  must  do, — 
that  is  all  I  can  force  myself  to  do  ;  you 
will  hear  the  rest  from  your  father.  Come, 
let  us  go  to  Clemence.  Do  you  know  that 
beside  Clemence  I  am  what  an  ugly  black 
snake  is  beside  a  swan." 

"  I  cannot  go,"  he  interrupted,  in  a 
constrained  voice,  and  looking  at  her  with 
a  shocked  and  bewildered  gaze.  "  I  cannot 
talk;  I — I  must  go  away  somewhere  where 
I  can  be  alone  ;  you  have  turned  me  sick 
and  dizzy.  I  love  you,  you  see,  Angela. 
I  don't  think  you  know  what  love  is." 

Without  any  word  of  farewell  he  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
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Angela  stood  looking  after  him.  "  Good- 
bye, Henry,"  she  breathed  out. 

Then  she  went  into  the  smaller  room, 
where  Clemence  sat  at  a  dainty  escritoire 
with  little  drawers,  and  little  mirrors,  and 
little  pigeon-holes.  She  was  writing  no 
longer,  but  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair 
staring  at  her  own  reflection,  not  seeing  it, 
conscious  of  nothing  but  the  great  shame 
and  trouble  that  stretched  its  nightmare 
weight  over  her. 

Angela  came  in  and  seated  herself  close 
beside  her. 

"  He  is  kind,  that  Henry,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  been  hinting  to  him  that  I  am  very 
wicked.  It  has  made  him  miserable, 
genuinely  heart-sick.  He  is  gone,  because 
he  was  too  wretched  to  stay.  Clemence, 
all  the  time  that  man  was  here — I  cannot 
think  of  his  name — I  was  trying  to  con- 
jecture how  you  could  have  found  out. 
You  ought  to  tell  me.  You  must  have  had 
a  letter  from  some  peeping,  hiding  clod- 
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hopper   down    there,  and  you    have    paid 
them  money  not  to  speak." 

"  No,"  said  Clemence,  "  I  have  received 
no  letter  and  bribed  no  one.  At  some 
time  of  course  I  shall  tell  you.  This  I  will 
tell  you — perhaps  I  have  told  you  before  ? 
— some  one  saw  what  y oil  did,  and  told  me." 

So  engrossed  was  Angela  in  sending  her 
memory  back  into  the  painful  past  that  all 
recollection  of  that  little  Zozor  of  the 
Cirque,  who  rather  oddly  had  wished  to  see 
her  sister,  passed  out  of  her  mind. 

"  You  are  very  dear  to  Henry  North," 
said  Clemence,  sadly. 

"  Yes,  now.  How  he  will  shudder  away 
from  the  very  thought  of  me  when  he 
knows." 

"  Then,"  said  Clemence,  taking  her  hand, 
"  you  feel  that  your  courage  will  not  fail 
you  f 

"  I  cannot  let  you  be  so  noble,  and  be 
myself  so  vile,  Clemence.  One  does  not 
mind  being  mischievous  and  naughty — but 
to  be  vile  !" 


CHAPTER    XL 


ANGELA    MEETS    ZOZOR. 


ISS  LAWLESS,  with  the  help  of 
Clemence's  arm,  a  walking-stick, 
parasol,  and  her  own  responsible 
legs,  was  slowly  climbing  the  stairs  that  led 
to  Langdon's  atelier ;  Angela  followed 
behind  like  a  shadow. 

It  was  earlier  by  full  half  an  hour  than 
either  of  the  sisters  had  cared  to  go,  but 
Miss  Lawless  was  one  of  that  sort  of 
people  who  always  wish  to  have  hold  of 
time  by  the  forelock.  If  she  were  to  have 
counted  the  moments  spent  in  waiting  for 
trains  at  stations  where  she  had  arrived 
long  stretches  of  time  too  early, —  in  wait- 
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ing  for  curtains  to  rise  on  performances  for 
which  she  had  been  beforehand, — in  waiting 
for  guests  to  appear  for  whom  she  had 
arrayed  herself,  and  of  whom  she  had  been 
expectant  full  half-hours  too  soon,  she 
would  have  found  that  they  amounted  to  a 
space  of  time  long  enough  for  her  to  write 
an  autobiography  in.  She  had  been  com- 
plaining all  the  morning  that  both  Clemence 
and  Angela  went  about  as  if  they  were  in 
a  dream,  and  no  very  pleasant  dream,  and 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  they  would 
have  quite  forgotten  their  engagement  for 
the  afternoon. 

Well,  perhaps  they  would  ! 

They  reached  their  airy  destination  at 
length,  and  pulled  the  bell-rope.  The  door 
was  opened  to  admit  them,  and  also  to 
allow  egress  to  a  young,  slight  girl  who  was 
holding  a  smoke-coloured  veil  in  her  hands, 
preparatory  to  muffling  herself  in  it. 

"A  model!"  said  Miss  Lawless  to 
Clemence,  with  subdued  emphasis. 

"  That  is   Zozor  of   the  Cirque,  whom 
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Mr.  Langdon  was  speaking  of  the  day 
before  yesterday,"  said  Clemence,  trying  to 
make  her  tone  a  very  matter-of-fact  one. 
"  I  wish  I  could  stop  and  speak  to  her." 

"  Who  is  this  Zozor  of  the  Cirque  ?  Is 
there  any  mystery  about  her  ?  I  should 
almost  judge  so,  by  the  confusion  of  your 
manner  yesterday,  when  I  asked  you  about 
her.  However,  from  the  young  people  of 
to-day  one  expects " 

She  did  not  continue,  for  Clemence  was 
not  heeding  her,  she  was  turning  back  to 
look  at  Angela.  Angela,  still  on  the  stairs, 
was  grasping  the  shoulder  of  Zozor  of  the 
Cirque  ;  a  servant  was  holding  the  door 
open,  and  in  the  distance  she  saw  Mr. 
Lanofdon  advancing  to  meet  her.  She 
entered. 

"  So you  are  Zozor,"  said  Angela,  turning 
from  pale  to  livid,  and  grasping  Doll's 
shoulder.  "  It  is  all  as  plain  to  me  now  as 
the  sun  in  the  heaven.  The  last  time  that 
I  saw  you,  you  acted  as  if  you  hated  me. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  hurt  you.      If  I  had  been 
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more   careful .      My  good  child,   keep 

silent  no  longer.  Why  have  you  kept 
silent  so  long  ?  Tell  what  you  know — tell 
it  broadcast." 

11  I  promised  Miss  Clemence  that  I 
wouldn't." 

"  I  free  you  from  your  promise." 

The  servant  was  still  holding  the  door 
open  for  her.  Powerful  as  the  Norns,  he 
compelled  her  to  enter  by  the  mere  force 
of  well-trained  servitude.  She  passed  in 
and  he  closed  the  door  delicately  behind 
her. 

"  I  know  now.  She  kept  quiet  for  your 
sake,"  whispered  Angela  to  her  sister,  as 
they  went  to  the  first  room,  which  was  a 
sort  of  ante-room,  into  the  studio  itself. 

There  was  no  one  there  except  them- 
selves when  they  entered,  but  in  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  rather  to  their 
dismay,  quite  a  number  of  people  had 
assembled. 

The    Smiths    came — Pussie    making   a 
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frank  show  of  delight  at  meeting  Clemence, 
that  Clemence  could  not  help  being  pleased 
with.  Young  Mr.  Crowe  came,  staring 
hard  at  one  person  while  he  shook  hands 
and  said  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  to  another. 

Adrian  came  and  immediately  established 
himself  by  Pussie's  side.  Some  people 
named  Forster  came,  and  then  there  ap- 
peared— very  much  to  the  sisters'  surprise 
— their  old  acquaintance  of  last  summer, 
Mrs.  Baillie.  She  had  with  her  a  pretty 
child,  with  bare  legs  and  a  Gainsborough 
fringe,  which  was  directly  transfixed  with 
terror  at  sight  of  the  effigy  in  armour  in 
the  corner,  and  which  stood  with  its  hands 
clasped  behind  its  back,  staring  at  the 
mailed  figure  in  a  transport  of  awe  all  the 
time  that  it  was  there. 

Mrs.  Baillie  showed  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing at  meeting  them  ;  she,  too,  had  heard 
the  wretched  story,  for  it  had  been  one  of 
those  things  that  fly  abroad  like  the  down 
of  a  Canada  thistle,  but  presently  went  on 
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talking  gaily  enough  to  Lord  Alaric,  who 
had  come  with  the  Smiths. 

After  they  had  drunk  wonderfully  good 
tea  out  of  marvellously  pretty  tea  cups, 
Pussie  begged  for  a  sight  of  Mr.  Langdon's 
last  picture — his  picture  of  Zozor  as  the 
"  Beggar-maid." 

It  was  not  yet  finished,  but  to  gratify 
her  he  got  up  and  placed  it  on  an  easel, 
where  the  warm  light  fell  full  on  it ;  and 
Doll's  face — little  Doll  who  had  played  in 
the  fields  at  Barport  with  the  colts — Doll's 
face  looked  down  on  Angela  and  on  all 
those  finely-garbed  dames  and  gentlemen, 
with  a  smile  fully  accented  in  the  bright 
brown  eyes,  and  hinted  at  on  the  scarlet 
lips. 

"  She  is  very  pretty,"  said  Mr.  Langdon. 
"  I  think  that  you  may  have  met  her  on  the 
stairs,  Miss  Lawless ;  she  was  just  going 
out  as  you  came  in.  She  had  been  giving 
me  a  sitting." 

Before  Miss  Lawless  had  time  to  reply, 
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Angela  spoke  up — there  was  a  white,  tense 
look  about  her  mouth. 

"  She  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine — 
Zozor,  as  you  call  her  ;  /  call  her  Doll. 
Dolly  Drake,  whom  I  one  day  unfortu- 
nately struck  down  and  hurt  when  I  was. 
ridinof.  I  little  thought  to  see  her  here. 
Yes,  she  is  very  pretty." 

Had  she  said  this  all  before  ?  she  won- 
dered— or  had  she  dreamed  that  she 
had  said  it  all  ?  or  were  they  original 
words  ? 

"  Zozor,  English  !"  said  Pussie,  in  great 
astonishment. 

"  Tout  ce  qu'il  y  a,"  answered  Angela. 

"  I  have  an  enormous  admiration  for 
her,"  said  Pussie,  getting  up  to  survey  the 
picture,  and  then  seating  herself  beside 
Clemence. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  Circus  to  see  her 
ever  so  many  times,  and  thrown  her  a  heap 
of  flowers — or  rather  made  pa  throw  them. 
If   I    were    to    attempt    throwing  them,    I 
should  be  sure   to    hit  somebody    on    the 
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nose,  and  then,  perhaps,  pa  would  have 
to  fight  a  duel  about  it.  I  can't  aim 
straight/' 

"  She  never  told  me  she  was  coming," 
said  Clemence,  dreamily.  "  I  suppose  she 
was  forbidden  so  to  do.  And  she  has  left 
the  brook,  and  the  mill,  and  the  osiers — 
never  to  return,  perhaps." 

She  looked  up  at  the  smiling  eyes  ;  they 
looked  back  at  her  friendlily.  Then  she 
looked  at  her  sister's  white  hunted  face  ;  a 
great  darkness  came  before  her  eyes,  she 
longed  to  put  out  her  hand  and  grasp  what 
was  nearest  her— the  silken  overskirt  of 
Pussie's  fine  Worth  dress.  Pussie  would 
willingly  have  given  her  a  kind  little  hand, 
if  she  had  known,  but  she  did  not ;  she  did 
not  even  notice  that  there  was  anything 
amiss  with  Clemence. 

The  dizzy,  unnerved  feeling  passed 
off,  and  Clemence  again  looked  at  her 
sister. 

With  that  glowing,  life-like  face  confront- 
ing her,  with  those  eyes  that  had  been  wit- 
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nesses  of  her  guilt  laughing  down  on  her, 
with  (he  red  lips  that  had  told  the  miserable 
secret  smiling  at  her  as  if  in  mockery, 
would  not  Angela  break  down,  she  thought  ? 
Could  she  bear  it  ?  Could  she  stay  there 
talking  and  smiling  as  the  rest  did  ?  No  ; 
for  at  that  moment  her  sister  looked  over 
at  her  with  an  agony  of  entreaty  in  her 
blue  eyes. 

"  Take  me  away  !"  the  eyes  said.  "  Help 
me !  I  cannot  stay ;  I  shall  give  under 
unless  you  help  me  to  escape  from  this 
room  !" 

"  Aunt  Maria,"  said  Clemence,  getting 
up  quickly,  and  speaking  to  her  aunt, 
"  Angela  looks  so  very  pale  that  I  am 
frightened  for  her.  Let  me  take  her 
home  in  the  coupe  and  send  it  back  for 
you.,, 

Miss  Lawless,  startled,  looked  at  her 
younger  niece,  and  agreed  at  once. 

"  And  please  make  some  excuse  to  Mr. 
Langdon  for  us,  Aunt  Maria  dear  ;  I  want 
to  slip  away  quietly,  and  he  is  quite  at  the 
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other  end  of  the  room,  showing  something 
to  Mrs.  Baillie." 

He  was  showing  her  a  skull  drinking- 
cup.  When  he  had  told  its  grim  biography, 
and  turned  again  towards  the  room,  he 
found  that  the  two  fair  sisters  were  gone. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"May's  silver  bells  amid  the  grass  are  ringing." 

.T  is  the  month  of  Mary.  The 
churches  are  filled  with  flowers, 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Mary. 
The  bells  ring  out  for  special  devotions  to 
her,  from  cathedral  tower  and  convent 
belfry.  The  white  surpliced  choristers 
sinof  her  name  over  and  over  a^ain  with 
adjectives  of  laudation  before  it. 

It  is  the  sweet  and  joyous  month  of 
Mary,  month  of  May,  month  of  flowers. 

The  violets  beloved  of  the  Corsican, 
are  giving  way  to  the  Bourbon  lilies,  and 
both  will  presently  yield  place  to  the  roses 
of  June. 
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A  month  ago  the  streets  were  full  of  the 
scent  of  violets,  now  one  catches  the 
mingled  odours  of  many  flowers,  and  all 
the  pity  one  can  spare  from  the  sorrowful 
needs,  sicknesses,  and  distresses  of  men 
and  women,  and  the  more  sorrowfnl  needs 
and  more  pitiful  distresses  of  little  children, 
and  from  the  dumb  misery  of  the  brutes,  to 
whom  Fate  is  as  unequal  in  her  apportion- 
ings  as  to  humans,  must  be  given  to  them, 
as  they  lie  in  the  sun,  who  was  their  best 
and  kindest  friend,  as  they  nodded  blithe 
and  gay  on  their  stalks,  but  who  now,  in 
their  fallen  estate,  is  their  grimmest  foe. 

Poor  hawked  flowers,  scorched,  dusty, 
and  dying,  who  has  not  been  sorry  for 
you  ? 

Surrounded  by  flowers,  which  are  bril- 
liantly encased,  well  watered,  and  well 
tended,  in  the  lowest,  most  luxurious  of 
chairs,  in  the  daintiest,  prettiest,  smallest 
room  in  all  the  great  hotel,  Pussie  sits 
alone,  eating  sugared  rose-leaves,  bought 
in  the  Place  Vendome. 
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She  is  eating,  listening,  waiting,  and 
feeling  very  fully  conscious  that  it  is  the 
merry  spring  time,  the  time  to  be  hopeful 
and  happy.  The  room  is  warm,  and  sunny, 
and  still  ;  the  sunbeams  dance  on  the 
robin's-egg-coloured  paper,  and  play  on 
the  robin's-egg-coloured  velvet  panels  of 
the  door.  The  window  is  wide  open,  and 
the  warm  air  comes  wooingly  in,  stirring 
the  lace-covered  velvet  of  the  mantelpiece, 
kissing  Pussie's  curly  auburn  hair,  playing 
with  the  leaves  of  the  Des  Fontania. 

Before  very  long  the  door  opens,  and 
Adrian  Lawless  enters,  with  an  air  of 
being  very  much  at  home,  and  very  much 
expected. 

Pussie  drops  her  rose-leaves,  and  runs 
to  meet  him,  holding  out  both  hands.  He 
draws  the  hands  up  to  his  own  shoulders, 
kissing  first  one  and  then  the  other. 

"  And  how  is  my  Pussie  this  first  day  of 
summer  ?"  is  his  greeting,  and  then  the 
lips  that  have  touched  her  hands  lightly, 
meet  her  lips,  and  linger  there. 
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u  As  well  and  happy  as  the  day  is  warm 
and  bright,"  she  replies,  a  faint  flush 
coming  on  her  round  downy  cheeks;  "  and 
how  are  you,  Adrian  ?  Was  it  really  so 
very  late  when  you  went  home  last  night  ? 
I  did  not  look  at  the  clock — on  purpose." 

"  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was,  I  quite 
forgot  to  look  at  a  clock,  or  at  my  watch. 
I  did  not  remember  that  there  was  such  a 
word  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary  as 
time." 

They  had  gone  over  now  to  a  sofa,  and 
were  seated  together  on  it. 

"  We  heard  from  my  father  to-day,"  says 
Adrian  :  "  he  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  Oh-h  !"  returned  Pussie,  pretending  to 
be  in  a  shivering  access  of  terror,  and 
cowering  close  against  him.  "  I  am  so 
afraid  of  him  ;   I  know  he'll  hate  me." 

"  Do  you  think  that  any  one  seeing  you 
could  hate  you  ?  Wear  that  dress  in  which 
you  look  like  a  little  downy  duckling,  come 
into  the  room  with  that  smile  of  yours 
(Aunt  Maria  wants  you  to  come  and  dine 
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the  day  after  to-morrow),  and  my  father 
will  swear  that  you  are  a  daughter-in-law 
after  his  own  heart." 

(So  he  would.  Was  she  not  going  to  be 
given  a  princess's  dower  ?) 

"  But  a  Yankee A  Yankee  Law- 

ess 

"  A  lawless  Yankee  !"  interrupted 
Adrian,  laughing,  and  kissing  a  particular 
blue  vein  in  her  temple,  that  he  was  fond 
of. 

"  Now,  Adrian,  don't  interrupt  me.  I 
was  going  to  say — or,  rather,  I  meant — 
that  a  Yankee  with  the  name  of  Lawless 
would  seem  to  him  incongruous.  He  will 
be  angry  ;  he  will  cut  you  off  with  two- 
pence a  year." 

"  Not  he  ;  he  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
I  have  written  him  in  a  way  that  will  make 
him  conquer  his  prejudices  against  Ameri- 
cans (if  he  ever  had  any),  and  meet  you 
with  Grandisonian  grace.  He  has  a  capital 
nose,  hands,  and  figure,  to  be  Grandisonian 
with,  the  squire." 
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"  I'm  afraid  of  squires,"  murmured 
Pussie,  in  a  parenthesis. 

"  One  is  high,  thin,  and  pale,  the  others 
are  respectively  white,  long,  and  slender, 
and  black,  long,  and  slender.  In  my  mind's 
eye  he  is  in  evening  dress.  You  will 
promise  to  wear  that  gosling-coloured  gown, 
Pussie  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  will  if  you  want  me  to." 

"  Don't  say  '  want  me  to.3  " 

"  What  shall  I  say  ?"  asked  Pussie,  not 
a  bit  poutingly,  not  a  bit  huffily. 

"  Finish  it  properly  by  saying  '  to  do  so/ 
or  better  still,  say  '  if  you  like,'  it  is  shorter." 

"  I  don't  care  to  say  anything  short  to 
you,"  said  Pussie,  in  a  way  that  captivated 
all  of  him  that  was  not  captivated  already. 
"  I  want  to  make  everything  I  say  to  you 
as  long  as  possible,  and  have  you  listen  as 
nobody  does  listen  but  you  all  the  time." 

"  It  is  something  more  than  listening.  I 
treasure  every  word  and  look  of  yours.  I 
know  every  bewitching  gesture " 

u  Say    that   word    '  bewitching '    again," 
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said  Pussie,  clasping  his  arm.  "  You  have 
a  way  of  pronouncing  it  that  I  adore.  Just 
say  the  word  alone,  all  by  itself ;  I  don't 
wish  you  to  put  anything  with  it ;  I  want 
to  hear  you  pronounce  it." 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  put  a  little  pro- 
noun and  verb  before  it  ?"  he  asked, 
smiling. 

"  No,  say  it  alone.  There  is  something 
in  your  prominciation  of  it  that  affects  me 
like  a  strain  of  lovely  music." 

But  he  took  his  own  way,  and  placed  his 
pronoun  and  verb  before  it. 

"  How  are  your  cousins  ?"  asked  Pussie, 
after  a  pause — according  to  lovers — had 
ensued. 

"  Well  enough,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  wish 
that  I  could  see  them  brighter  and  happier. 
Angela  sometimes  has  a  half-dazed  air,  as 
if  she  did  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
was  going  on  about  her ;  and  Clemence's 
manner  shows  a  determined  cheerfulness 
that  is  sad,  because  one  can  see  how  hard 
it  is  for  her  to  maintain  it." 
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"  I  don't  like  Clemence  ;  I  love  her,"  said 
Pussie.  "  I  loved  her  the  very  first  moment 
I  saw  her.  She  has  the  most  sympathetic 
eyes  and  the  sweetest  voice  ;  I  could  listen 
to  her  all  day  long  without  being  tired. 
Do  you  think  that  she  likes  me,  Adrian  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  that  she  does ;  more,  I  think 
she  is  fond  of  you." 

"  But  Angela  doesn't  like  me — you  know 
she  doesn't ;  however,  I  don't  want  her  to 
like  me  as  much  as  I  want  Clemence  to  do 


so." 


"  Angela,  I  think,  finds  it  rather  uphill 
work  to  like  anybody,"  said  Adie,  who  felt 
that  he  could  never  forgive  Angela's  once 
saying  to  him  that  of  Pussie's  manners 
could  be  said  what  Scott  said  of  Napoleon's: 
"  That  they  could  scarcely  be  called  elegant, 
but  made  up  in  vivacity  what  they  wanted 
in  polish." — "  But  Angela  is  improved. 
She  smooths  away  some  of  her  asperities 
of  speech  now,  often,  and  her  manner  with 
Clemence  is  entirely  changed.  She  seems 
to  have  just  awakened  to  the  knowledge  of 

vol.  in.  16 
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what  a  loving,  self-sacrificing,  and  alto- 
gether devoted  sister  she  has.  It  was 
patent  enough  to  everybody  else,  but  not 
to  her ;  at  least,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am 
sure  that  I  do  not  wish  to  judge  her,  poor 
girl.  This  is  the  prettiest  room  you  have, 
Pussie." 

"  Yes,  and  the  smallest." 

"  My  poor  child,  what  will  you  say  to 
Creyke  ?  where  old,  new,  ugly,  pretty, 
mean,  and  rare  things,  are  all  jumbled  up 
together  in  the  strangest  fashion.  It  looks 
like  what  it  is — a  place  where  for  years  no 
woman  has  lived.  You  see,  my  mother 
died — let  me  think,  how  old  is  Fox — she 
died  nearly  twenty  years  ago." 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  carefwhat  sort  o^ 
room  I  am  in,  so  long  as  you  are  there  ?" 

"  But  I  hope  that  you  will  exercise  your 
taste  on  some  of  the  rooms  at  least,"  said 
Adrian.  "  I  should  really  like  to  have  one 
furnished  in  this  delightful  tint  for  the  sake 
of  the  happy  moments  that  I  have  spent 
here." 
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"  Why,  pa  would  let  me  take  the  room 
right  up,  and  carry  it  away,  or  sent  it  to 
me.  I  mean  he  would  send  me  the  furni- 
ture and  everything  in  it  but  the  door  and 
walls,  in  a  minute,  if  I  were  to  ask  him." 

"  Yes,  it  is  only  to  ask  him  for  anything, 
and  you  get  it." 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  might  have 
gone  down  on  my  knees  to  ask  him  for, 
and  yet  he  couldn't  have  given  it  to  me." 

"  What,  Pussie  ?" 

"  You  r 

"  There  was  no  need  to  ask  for  what  was 
already  your  own,  my  sweet." 

"  Have  you  pictures  of  your  ancestors 
and  ancestresses  (oh,  what  a  word!)  at 
Creyke  ?  I  love  those  gentlemen  with 
flowing  wigs,  and  buckled  shoes,  and  one 
hand  on  their  sword,  and  those  ladies  with 
wonderfully  sloping  shoulders  and  sleepy 
eyes,  and  pearls  round  their  necks.  And 
little  children,  looking  like  little  grand- 
mothers and  grandfathers — -like  little  Me- 
thuselahs." 

16 — 2 
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"  Yes,  we  have  plenty  of  them,  both 
sexes,  every  age.  I  believe  my  cousin 
Angela  looked  forward  to  seeing  them,  and 
expected  to  find  one  like  herself.  They 
should  all  hide  their  diminished  heads  when 
your  portrait  graces  the  walls." 

"  With  my  name  under  it  ?" 

"  Yes  or  no,  as  you  like." 

"  But  would  it  have  to  be  Elizabeth  ?" 
said  Pussie,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  depression. 
"  Oh,  I  couldrit  have  Elizabeth,  I  could 
not  ;  it  must  be  Pussie.  You  see,  I  un- 
fortunately have  only  the  two  names — 
Elizabeth  Smith.  Ach  !  they  choke  me. 
Could  anything  be  uglier  ?" 

"  Elizabeth  is  a  very  good  name,  a  very 
harmonious  name." 

"  I  detest  it !  It  seems  to  be  made  for 
Smith,  and  Smith  for  it.  They  are  both 
so  hideous  and  common." 

"  You  shall  not  so  berate  a  fine  name. 
There  have  been  any  number  of  Elizabeth 
Lawlesses,  and  I  am  sure  not  one,  until 
now,  who  disdained  her  name  as  you  do." 
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"  I  don't  exactly  disdain  it- 


>> 


"  I  do  my  nick-name,  Adie,  by  which 
every  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  me 
calls  me.  You  must  swear  that  you  will 
not  catch  it  up,  Pussie,  and  call  me  by 
It 

"  Certainly  I  will  not,  if  you  ask  me  not," 
said  Pussie,  gently.  "  My  only  worth  will 
be  in  always  remembering  to  do  the  thing 
that  pleases  you  ;  and  yet,  although  I  don't 
really  like  Adie,  it  has  a  more  home-like, 
more  whisper  able  sound  than  Adrian. 
Adrian  is  a  grand,  heroic  sort  of  name,  yet 
what  a  beautiful  name  it  is " 

"  Oh,  here  she  is !"  said  the  penetrating 
voice  of  Mrs.  Smith  (penetrating,  but  not 
sounding  as  if  she  were  speaking  through 
a  comb  and  tissue  paper,  as  young  Crowe 
did). 

The  door  was  opened  to  admit  Mrs. 
Smith  in  bright  apparel. 

"  Oh,  you've  got  it  on,  ma,  have  you  ?" 
said  Pussie,  springing  up.  "  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  go   out  without  letting  me  see  it 
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on.  Ma," —  melodramatically — "  it's  looped 
all  wrong.  How  thankful  I  am  that  you 
did  not  go  out  without  letting  me  see  you  ; 
you  would  have  disgraced  me.  What 
could  they  have  been  thinking  of  ?"  and 
Pussie  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  her 
mother,  lifting  a  polonaise,  and  exposing  to 
Adrian's  astonished  gaze  a  network,  a 
cobweb  of  strings,  that  it  quite  bewildered 
him  even  to  look  at. 

"  Do  migrate  to  another  room,  ma,"  she 
said,  after  having  tied  and  untied,  looped 
and  unlooped,  for  three  minutes,  in  ab- 
sorbed silence.  "  All  this  robin's  egg  kills 
you." 

"  Robin's  egg,,y  repeated  Adrian,  not  at 
all  pleased  at  the  swift  transition  of  Pussie 
the  gentle  and  tender,  to  Pussie  the  frivo- 
lous and  finery  loving.  "  Then  this  is 
robin's  egg,  is  it  ?  And  what  is  Mrs. 
Smith's  gown  ?" 

"  Peacock's  breast,"  said  Pussie,  opening 
the  dcor,  and  giving  her  mother  well-mean- 
ing twitches  and  knocks.      u  The  salon  will 
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be  the  best  place,  the  first  salon,  you  know. 
That  is  nothing  in  particular.  Wait  till 
you  see  my  '  marron-glace,'  Adrian.  I'll 
wear  it  to-night,  if  you'll  come  to  dinner." 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  trying  to  see  the 
effect  of  her  daughter's  looping  in  the  glass, 
did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  second 
her  invitation,  but  went  out  of  the  room  in 
a  moment,  kissing  her  hand  to  him,  and 
smiling.  He  was  accustomed  to  it  all  now, 
however,  even  to  seeing  Pussie  hang 
herself  out  of  the  window  to  gaze  at  the 
effect  of  her  mother,  as  Mrs.  Smith  went 
up  the  street,  and  to  having  her  turn  upon 
him  with  questions  as  to  the  "  stylishness  " 
of  the  gown  that  had  Mrs.  Smith  in  it,  and 
the  "  hang '  of  the  skirt,  and  the  "  cut  " 
of  the  polonaise. 

"  Pussie,  I  assure  you  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  your  bloodthirsty 
expressions,"  he  answered  her  to-day, 
laughing.  "  You  and  your  mother  always 
look  to  me  dressed  to  perfection,  that  is  all 
that  I  can  tell  you." 
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Then  they  returned  to  the  little  robin's- 
egg  room,  and  Adrian  only  tore  himself 
away  in  time  to  be  back  for  lunch ;  but 
then  that  was  not  very  long,  for  it  was 
twelve  o'clock  when  he  came. 

At  half-past  six  he  was  there  again,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Pussie  in  her 
odd  brown  and  white  dress.  Odd  it  cer- 
tainly wras,  pretty  he  could  not  call  it,  and 
Pussie  thereupon  vowed  that  she  would 
never  put  it  on  her  back  again. 

Adie  always  enjoyed  his  dinner  with  the 
Smiths.  They  were  so  kindly  and  unaf- 
fected, and  some  of  Mr.  Smiths  stories 
were  fit  to  be  laughed  at. 

Pussie  always  dined  with  a  dog  on  her 
lap,  under  her  napkin,  giving  it  grapes  at 
dessert,  and  talking  to  it  occasionally  in  a 
bewitching"  manner.  There  was  no  one 
dining  there  but  himself  that  evening,  but 
after  dinner  the  two  Lowndes  sisters  ran 
over.  The  first  summer-like  day  seemed 
to  have  put  quicksilver  into  the  veins  of 
all   three    of  the    girls.     Adrian    had    not 
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laughed  so  much  for  long  months  as  he 
did  that  night. 

"  I  shall  only  be  able  to  look  in  for  a 
moment  to-morrow,"  he  said  to  Pussie,  at 
parting,  "  or  I  may  not  even  be  able  to 
come  at  all,  on  account  of  my  father,  you 
know." 

"  Ah,  Adrian,  do  say  everything  good 
of  me  that  you  can  to  him,  and  ask  Cle- 
mence  if  she  will  not.  I  know  she  will  if 
you  ask  her ;  she  is  so  kind." 

"  Of  course  she  will,  not  that  it  is  at  all 
necessary.  You  are  your  own  best  advo- 
cate, my  Pussie,  and  he  will  see  you  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  you  know.  Good- 
night." 

A  dress  of  the  palest,  creamiest  yellow, 
lay  in  Pussie's  room  ready  for  her  to  put 
on.  It  was,  as  Adrian  said,  just  the  colour 
of  a  little  downy  duckling  when  first  it 
breaks  the  shell. 

Pussie  herself  was  in  one  of  the  salons 
alone  with  her  mother,  making  self-depre- 
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ciatory  remarks,  and  from  making  self- 
depreciatory  remarks,  she  fell  to  making 
frankly  depreciatory  ones  of  her  parents, 
in  a  way  that  only  an  American  girl  can, 
or  does. 

"  Unless  the  old  gentleman  likes  me, 
you  know,  ma,"  she  said,  veering  off  a 
little  from  her  close  personalities,  "  he'll  go 
right  off  and  disinherit  Adrian,  that  is  the 
way  they  do.  If  you  say  '  I  shall  admire 
to  '  anything,  or  pa  says  '  somewheres,'  or 
1  anywheres,'  I'll  choke  you  both  with  my 
fan-chain  when  we  get  home." 

11  Old  Mr.  Lawless  would  have  to  hunt 
the  wide  world  over  before  he  found  a 
prettier  daughter-in-law,  or  one  who  would 
bring  such  great  handfuls  of  money,  and 
bring  it  right  away,  too,  without  having  to 
wait  for  anybody  to  die  off,  or  dole  it  out 
to  her,  to  say  nothing  of  its  not  being  nailed 
down  fast  to  her.  I  think  your  father 
shows  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the 
young  man." 

"  And    so  he    ought,"  answered  Pussie, 
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with  spirit,  "  for  he  is  perfection.  I  mean 
to  go  on  being  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long, 
just  as  I  am  now,  at  Creyke  (isn't  it  a 
distinguished-sounding  name,  ma  ?)  Old 
people  like  young  happy  people  about 
them.  I  mean  to  be  just  as  young  and 
just  as  happy  as  I  can  be.  I  should  have 
liked  to  wear  white  to-night — white  and 
daisies,  instead  of  maize  and  primroses — 
but  of  course  as  Adrian  wanted  me  to  wear 
that  dress,  I'm  only  too  pleased  to  please 
him.  Now,  ma,  tell  me,  solemnly,  do  you 
think  that  I  look  better  with  my  hair  in 
little  curls  around  my  face,  or  smoothed 
away  more  like  an  English  girl  ?" 

Mrs.  Smith  thought  earnestly,  and  at  last 
returned  an  open  verdict. 

"  The  other  night  at  the  Thaxter's,  you 
looked  remarkably  well,  and  you  had  your 
hair  sleeked  away  from  your  face,  but  the 
little  curls  become  you  too.  Try  it  plain, 
and  come  and  show  it  to  me,  and  then — " 

"  Ah,"  said  Pussie,  interrupting  her,  "  it 
is  like  having  your  cake,  and  eating  it.      I 
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can't  have  both,  don't  you  see  ?  If  I  pin 
up  my  hair  to  curl,  it  won't  lie  smooth,  and 
if  I  leave  it  smooth,  and  don't  pin  it  up,  I 
can't  have  any  little  curls,  unless  I  do  them 
on  a  hot  penholder,  and  that  singes  my 
hair,  and  makes  it  smell  like  burnt 
feathers." 

They  were  silent,  revolving  the  momen- 
tous question  in  their  minds. 

"  It  must  be  almost  time  to  go  and 
dress.  I  think  I'll  have  curls,"  said  Pussie, 
finally. 

As  her  mother  was  about  to  reply,  a 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  on  their 
astonished  ears  fell  his  French  rendering 
of  the  name  of  Lawless — "  M.  Lawless," 
and  Adie  came  hurriedly  into  the  room, 
his  face  pale,  and  full  of  deep  emotion, 
surprise,  relief,  they  knew  not  what.  The 
look  was  undefinable  ;  it  had  in  it  the  blend- 
ing of  so  many  emotions. 

"  I  am  here  to  ask  you  not  to  come  to- 
night," he  said,  in  a  heart-stirred  voice. 
11  I  must  tell  you  at  once.     Something  has 
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happened  that  I  wished  to  tell  you  myself. 
A  strange,  a  terrible  disclosure  has  been 
made  to  my  father  this  afternoon  ;  terrible 
in  one  sense,  yet  full  of  a  great  relief,  a 
great  consolation.  It  was  not  —  as  we 
thought  about  my  brother — it  was  an  acci- 
dent, thoroughly  and  altogether  an  accident, 
there  are  witnesses  to  prove  that  it  was. 
That  letter — or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called 
■ — was  a  fraud,  an  imposture " 

"  Who  wrote  it  ?"  cried  Pussie,  with  a 
woman's  breathless  eagerness  for  person- 
alities. 

Adrian  hesitated. 

"We  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  conceal 
the    name   of  that    miserable  person,"  he 

said,    very  gravely.     "  I    cannot  tell  you, 

P*  _  " 
ussie. 

"  Not  even  me  ?"  said  Pussie,  going- 
nearer  to  him,  and  looking  up  into  his 
face. 

"  Not  even  you,"  he  answered,  looking 
down  at  her  in  return.  "  Do  you  realize, 
Pussie,   what  we   all    are  feeling,   what    I 
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am  feeling,  to  have  this  reproach  taken 
from  off  my  brother's  memory,  this  stain 
from  his  name  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Pussie,  gently, 
taking  his  hand,  while  Mrs.  Smith  stopped 
a  musical  box  that  had  been  playing  for  the 
recreation  of  her  and  Pussie,  and  shaking 
out  a  delicate  pocket  handkerchief,  shed 
kindly,  sympathetic,  copious  tears,  whose 
raison  d'etre  she  hardly  herself  under- 
stood. 

"  I  know  I  do,"  Pussie  continued,  more 
earnestly  still.  "  Can't  I  bring  it  home  to 
myself,  although  I  am  so  poor  as  not  to 
have  any  brothers  of  my  own  !  Can't  I 
realize  what  you  must  feel,  to  know  that 
God's  hand  took  your  brother  because  so  it 
seemed  good  to  Him,  and  that  it  was  not — ■ 
as  you  thought !  Do  you  really  mean  to 
say  that  some  one  wrote  that  that  was 
found,  and  left  it  there  to  convict  him  of 
what  he  never  had  done  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do  mean  that,"  said  Adrian, 
pressing  his  disengaged  hand  over  his  eyes. 
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"  Some  one — of  whom  the  most  charitable 
thing  to  think  is,  that  for  the  moment  they 
were  mad — did  it ;  wrote  it  and  ran  away. 
But,  as  you  may  imagine,  they  never  could 
run  away  from  the  remembrance  of  their 
wickedness  ;  it  seared  and  blighted  every- 
thing fresh,  and  fair,  and  young,  and  hope- 
ful that  was  in  their  nature  before — I  fear 
there  never  could  have  been  very  much. 
And  they  were  seen ;  it  has  all  come  out 
now.  Bertie's  gun  went  off  by  the  purest 
accident." 

"  Then,  of  course,  the  person  who  watched 
that  wretch — whoever  it  was — has  told  your 
father  ?"  said  Pussie,  interrogatively. 

Adrian  did  not  reply. 

Twenty  different  suspicions,  a  hundred 
different  conjectures,  came  crowding  into 
Pussie's  mind.  Sooner  or  later  she  felt 
that  she  should  get  at  the  truth  of  it,  and 
know  it  to  the  very  closest  details. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  myself,  and  at 
once,"  said  Adrian ;  "  and  having  done  so, 
I  think  I  must  go  back.     There   is  a  con- 
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fusion  and  shock  at  home,  beyond  words  to 
describe  to  you.  I  ought  to  go  back,  and 
be  with  them.  I  wish  you  had  known  my 
brother,  Pussie;  he  was  the  best  and  dearest 
fellow  that  ever  lived." 

"  I  am  sure  he  was,"  answered  Pussie, 
in  a  tone  of  eager,  affectionate  acquiescence. 
"  I  can  tell  that,  only  by  looking  at  his  pho- 
tograph, and  hearing  what  people  say  of 
him  who  knew  him.  You  will  come  to- 
morrow, Adrian  ?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  Pussie,  tell  what  I 
have  told  you  everywhere,  and  to  every- 
one. Do  not  let  one  person  with  whom 
you  exchange  words  be  untold.  I  never 
could  make  my  reason  fasten  upon  what — 
some  one's  vileness  forced  us  to  believe  of 
Bertie.  I  could  not  reconcile  it  with  my 
thorough  knowledge  of  Bertie.  I  could 
never  think  of  it  without  getting  bewildered. 
It  was  like  the  lamb  acting  after  leopard 
law,  or  the  eagle  following  the  practices  of 
the  vulture,  or  the  lion  torturing  its  prey  as 
the  cat  does.      It  seemed  out  of   nature. 
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Bertie,  who  had  given  no  most  shadowy 
hint  or  indication  of  being  in  love  with  An- 
gela, or  out  of  love  with  Clemence,  or 
out  of  patience  with  life,  to  go  and  kill 
himself.  I  can  say  the  words  out  boldly 
now  that  yesterday  I  would  have  sneaked 
away  from  uttering,  and  masked  behind 
any  kind  of  ambiguity.  That  shows  the 
weight  that  has  dropped  away,  the  horror 
that  has  been  dispelled.  I  should  like  to 
build  a  church,  or  an  hospital,  or  a  home — 
something  to  show  my  thankfulness  and 
gratitude." 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Pussie,  identifying 
herself  with  him  in  the  warmest  manner. 
49  I  will ;  I  must ! — poor  calumniated  fel- 
low! And  Clemence!"  she  cried,  suddenly. 
"  What  of  Clemence,  to  whom  this  must  be 
more  than  to  any  one  else  ?  Is  she  kissing 
his  picture,  I  wonder,  and  crying  strange, 
happy  tears,  to  feel  that,  after  all,  he  was 
true  to  her !  It  must  be  something  the 
same  sort  of  feeling  that  one  would  have 
if  a  lover  that  everybody  thought  had  been 
vol.  in.  ]  7 
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lost  at  sea  should  come  home  safe  and  well 
again." 

"  Clemence  so  gives  herself  away  to  other 
people,  that  she  hardly  has  time  to  be  sorry 
or  glad  for  herself.  She  must  be  glad  now ; 
for  she  loved  Bertie  with  all  her  true,  ten- 
der heart.  And  how  she  has  managed  to 
keep  that  heart  unbroken,  I  leave  for  other 
patient  and  noble  women  to  answer,  who 
understand  such  things  as  these — I  cannot! 
Yet  Clemence  is  not  perfect — she  has  shown 
herself  very  imperfect,  to  my  thinking — but 
how  far  above  the  reach  of  blame  is  her 
very  weakness  and  imperfection  !" 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling ; 
and  kissing  Pussie  between  her  brown  eyes, 
where  tear-drops  glittered,  turned  away, 
and  went. 

"  Oh,  ma !"  said  Pussie,  going  over  to 
her  mother.  "  Oh,  Rags!"— to  a  little 
Skye-terrier  that,  with  a  dog's  dislike  of 
tears,  whined,  and  scratched  at  her  dress. 
"  What  a  maze  life  is  P 

The    duckline-coloured    dress    was   laid 
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away,  the  primroses  restored  to  their  box, 
and  the  mooted  question  of  the  hair  for- 
gotten quite.  The  Smiths  partook  of  what 
might  be  called  a  scratch  dinner,  and  took 
especial  pains  to  tell  the  story  all  over 
before  the  servants,  one  of  whom  was 
English. 

Pussie's  moment  for  convincing  Mr. 
Lawless  of  her  charm  and  her  desirabilitv 
as  a  daughter-in-law,  had  not  come  yet; 
but  it  did  come,  all  in  good  time. 


17 — 2 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Greater  than  anger 
Is  love,  and  subdueth." 

ENRY  NORTH  stood  in  the 
Lawlesses'  salon  alone,  looking 
about  him  as  people  do  look 
about  a  familiar  and  dear  room  that  they 
know  they  are  seeing  for  the  last  time. 

He  was  waiting  for  Angela,  and,  after  a 
brief  delay,  Angela  entered,  closed  the 
door,  and  leaned  back  against  it,  as  if 
strength  for  advancing  one  step  farther  she 
had  none. 

He  came  a  little  nearer  to  her ;  she 
raised   her  faint   eyelids,   and    their  looks 
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met.  It  seemed  a  great  gap  of  time  to 
them  that  there  was  silence.  Angela  spoke 
hrst,  in  a  hushed,  tired  voice. 

"  What  is  there  for  me  to  say  ?  What  is 
there  for  you  to  say  ?  It  is  kind  of  you  to 
come  and  bid  me  good-bye.  I  could  not 
have  come  and  faced  you,  unless  I  had  re- 
membered how  far  you  were  going,  and  for 
how  long " 

"  You  were  not  yourself "  he  cried, 

interrupting  her,  and  speaking  out  what 
was  in  his  mind. 

"  That  is  what  they  said  of  poor — him," 
she  interrupted,  in  her  turn.  "  I  have  told 
C lenience  as  well  as  I  could  ....  I  sup- 
pose your  letter  came  yesterday,  when  mine 
did.  Such  a  letter  !  It  is  my  one  treasure; 
my  one  plank  that  I  cling  to  ;  he  wrote  to 
the  sufferer,  not  the  sinner,  your  dear  good 
father.  When  I  die  I  shall  be  buried  in 
that  churchyard.  I  have  made  Clemence 
promise  that  I  shall  be,  where  your  father 
will  look,  as  he  goes  to  and  from  his  vestry; 
where   he   will  see  Angela  Amy  on    the 
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stone,  and  the  two  words,  though  they  tell 
nothing  to  strangers,  will  tell  him  of  how 
he  tried  to  cure  a  soul  that  was  hurt  to 
death,  and  that  the  soul  never  forgot  him, 
or  ceased  to  be  grateful  to  him.  It  is  all 
over.  I  have  told  U  nele  Lawless ;  I  can 
never  go  to  Creyke  again.  But  they  shelter 
me.  //  goes  abroad,  but  not  the  name  of 
the  one  who  did  it.  His  name  is  cleared, 
but  mine  is  kept  from  smirch,  as  far  as 
they  can  keep  it.  Doll  may  not  be  so  ten- 
der, unless  for  Clemence's  sake  ;  she  is  so 
fond  of  Clemence.  All  this  time  she  has 
been  silent,  because  she  promised  Cle- 
mence. Bid  me  good-bye  quickly,  before 
you  think  of  the  crushing  words  to  say  to 
me.  I  am  sure  you  have  not  thought  of 
them  already,  that  would  not  be  like 
you. 

"  The  words  I  should  say  to  you  would 
not  hold  any  meaning  to  crush  you,"  he  an- 
swered, in  an  unsteady  voice.  "  How  I  wish 
that  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  you  the  first 
time  I  saw  you,  Angela !     That  is  the  safe 
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sort  of  love  if  you  wish  your  wounds  to  be 
skin-deep.  I  fought  against  my  fetters, 
but  they  got  rivetted  on,  nevertheless ;  it  is 
painful  work,  wrenching  them  off.  I  do  not 
know  why  I  came  here  to  see  you  again. 
Clemence  tells  me,  crying  and  sobbing, 
how  you  have  suffered ;  I  tell  myself 
how  you  have  made  her  and  every  one 
about  you  suffer.  Clemence  tells  me  that 
you  have  been  petted,  and  flattered,  and 
spoilt  all  your  life,  and  that  your  mind  may 
have  been  ill-balanced,  but  that  your  heart 
was  not  hard  and  wicked.  I  tell  myself 
that  you  have  spoilt  your  own  life,  and  the 
life  of  others,  and  that  your  mind  must  in- 
deed have  been  hanging  on  one  hinge — 
■then — and  your  heart  a  stone.  Clemence 
says,  '  Forgive  her !'  I  say  to  myself,  '  For- 
get her.'  How  sorry  are  you  ?  Are  you 
sorry  to  agony  point  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  agony  point !"  she  said,  seizing 
on  his  words,  and  repeating  them  as  being 
the  strongest  she  could  use,  and  clasping 
her  hands  up  against  the  door  above   her 
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head.  "  Good-bye.  For  your  father's  sake,, 
and  your  own,  I  wish  that  the  years  to  come 
may  bring  everything  good  and  happy  to 
you." 

"  They  can  bring  nothing  but  sadness 
to  me.  Could  there  be  anything  more 
poignant  than  an  awakening  like  this  ? 
Angela,  cannot  you  go  back,  and  be  what 
I  once  thought  you  ?" 

"  You  know  that  I  cannot,"  she  said, 
weeping. 

"  No,  but  you  can  still  be  a  woman, 
softened  and  redeemed  by  suffering.  No 
one  can  look  at  you,  and  not  see  how  you 
have  suffered." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  could  suffer  as  I 
have  done ;  I  did  not  know  that  any  one 
could,  and  live,"  she  murmured.  "  I  think 
that  if  I  had  not  known  that  Clemence — 
and  perhaps  you — would  never  turn  away 
from  me,  I  should  have  died.  Do  you  re- 
member what  I  said  to  you  of  Clemence 
one  day  in  this  very  room  ?  You  know 
now  what  I  meant.     Clemence  knew  long 
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ago,  and  would  not  tell,  because  I  was 
abject,  and  because  she  trusted  in  some 
little  grain  of  good  in  me,  that  would  make 
me  confess.  I  felt  such  a  mean,  small, 
reptile  thing  beside  her  !  I  could  not  bear 
to  feel  what  she  was  thinking  of  me.  She 
told  me  that  I  could  undo  what  I  had  done,, 
and  I  knew  that  I  could.  Then  not  to 
have  done  it !  And  to  have/^#  her  horror 
of  me,  and  shuddering  wonder  at  me.  I 
could  not  have  borne  it !  She  is  going  with 
me  to  England — to-morrow  we  are  going 
— she  and  I,  to  a  little  deserted  place  in 
Cornwall — Trevithick — and  she  is  going 
to  share  my  sadness  and  desolation  with 
me.  She  says  in  time  they  will  forgive  me> 
and  be  sorry  for  me,  and  have  me  back  ; 
but  I  never  want  to  go  nearer  Creyke  again 
than  the  churchyard  through  which  your 
father  walks." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"When  I  come  back  from  India,"  Henry 
began,  and  stopped. 

"  When    I    come  back    from   India,"  he 
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said  over  again,  "  I  shall  still  be  a  bondman, 
and  not  a  free.  I  shall  long  to  see  you, 
and  speak  to  you  again.  May  I  look  for 
you  until  I  find  you  ?  so  that  once  more 
our  hands  may  meet  as  friends  !" 

"  Look  in  the  churchyard  first,"  she  an- 
swered, sadly.  "If  there  is  no  stone 
marked  Angela  Amy,  then " 


CHAPTER   XV. 

"  Prince  Henry  :  It  shall  not  be  too  late  !" 

PEACEFUL  Sunday  morning 
in  June.  The  lambs  are  nest- 
ling together  in  the  meadows 
among  the  daisies,  or  making  conspicuous 
the  length,  tenuity,  and  clumsiness  of  their 
hind  legs,  in  light-hearted  frisks  and  gam- 
bols. 

It  is  Sunday  morning,  and  man's  work  is 
laid  aside.  The  plough  stands  idle  in  the 
red-brown  field,  the  furrow  waits  for  the 
seed,  the  horse  browses  in  the  pasture ; 
carts — their  wheels  encrusted  with  the  mud 
of  the  week — point  upwards  with  their 
shafts  at  the  fathomless  blue   sky.     The 
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mill  is  quiet,  and  the  miller's  lad,  in  a  white 
surplice,  is  singing  a  psalm,  the  meal  all 
brushed  out  of  his  shining  brown  hair. 
God's  work  goes  on ;  the  flowers  draw  in 
colour  and  fragrance  from  the  moist  earth ; 
the  sun  uncurls  the  patient  blossoms  ;  the 
blackbird  cocks  his  head  towards  the 
ground,  and  listens  with  a  little  sharp  in- 
visible ear  for  his  breakfast,  the  worm  ;  the 
clouds  pile  themselves  together  in  great 
banks  of  down  ;  the  sparrow  struggles  up- 
ward to  his  nest,  with  a  comfortable  tuft  of 
wool  nearly  as  big  as  himself.  The  brook 
goes  brawling  past  Drake's  cottage  ;  the 
osiers  bend  down  and  kiss  its  cold  and 
snarling  surface.  The  trees  in  Creyke 
Park  are  waving  and  rustling  a  whole 
great  family  of  leaves  ;  one  would  think 
that  the  old  limbs  would  be  tired  of 
dandling  so  many  generations  of  leafy 
babies  ;  but  they  are  not ;  they  toss  them 
in  the  morning  wind,  and  rock  them 
through  storms,  and  hold  them  up  into  the 
reviving  sunshine. 
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Morning  service  is  going  on  in  the  old 
church  with  the  flint  tower  that  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  park.  A  little  while  ago 
the  people  from  the  "  house  "  might  have 
been  seen  coming  over  the  knolls,  and  down 
through  the  sunshine.  The  squire,  some- 
what broken  and  feeble,  and  with  a  gentler 
look  in  his  face  than  he  used  to  have. 
Young  Mrs.  Lawless,  who,  two  years  ago, 
came  across  the  Channel, 


-"  With  her  new  name, 


To  dwell  among  the  moated  lilies." 

She  was  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  and 
looking  as  young  and  happy  as  the  day. 
Mr.  Fox,  limping  along  as  if  he  were  in  a 
dream.  But  they  passed  half  an  hour  ago  ; 
they  are  listening  to  the  Second  Lesson 
now. 

All  along  the  road,  and  about  the  church- 
yard, there  is  the  lifeless  and  deserted  look 
inseparable  from  Sunday  morning  in  the 
country.  There  is  only  one  person  to  be 
seen  anywhere  :  a  young  man,  who  comes 
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up  under  the  short  shadows  of  the  oaks  and 
beeches,  and  who  looks  about  him  with 
something  that  even  a  superficial  observer 
would  see  was  different  from  the  curious 
glance  of  a  stranger.  He  passes  into  the 
little  churchyard- -it  looks  very  solemn  and 
simple  in  the  golden  sunshine — through  the 
old  gate  guarded  by  sentinel  cedars,  and 
begins  to  walk  slowly  up  the  narrow  path 
between  the  gravestones.  The  summer 
sun  beats  broadly  down  on  all  of  them  ;  on 
this  one,  mildewed  and  old  ;  on  that  one, 
clean  and  new.  He  reads  the  names  and 
inscriptions  of  each  faithfully ;  he  does  not 
skip  one.  He  reads  how  Nancy  Snudden 
was  "  cut  down  by  wasting  consumption  ' 
at  twenty-five,  and  is  mourned.  He  reads 
how  William  Vowles  "  was  for  twenty  years 
afflicted  with  asthma,  which  he  bore  with 
patience,"  and  is  regretted.  He  reads  how 
11  a  faithful  friend,  a  father  dear,  a  loving- 
husband,  lieth  here." 

He  reads  this  last,  with  slight  variations, 
on  a  great  many  stones,  and  finds  time   to 
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think  it  fortunate  that  "  dear  "  and  "  here  ' 
rhyme. 

He  does  not  fail  to  note  that  the  little 
pilgrim,  Evelyn  Dora,  has  a  shell  at  one 
end  of  her  grassy  mound,  and  a  glass  of 
water  at  the  other.  Imagination  has  to 
supply  the  flowers  that  were  lately  placed 
by  loving  hands  in  the  now  empty  glass.  A 
willow  is  weeping  over  Alice  Jackman, 
aged  seventy. 

Rosa  Mundella  has  a  carven  rose  for  all 
seasons ;  and  hundreds  of  real  roses  for 
one.  The  real  roses  cover  her  last  home 
with  their  fragrant  petals,  and  bend  their 
heavy  heads  and  weep  dewy  tears  for  her. 
Rosa  went  to  lie  under  the  rose-leaves 
when  she  was  but  sixteen. 

There  is  one  word  under  that  an^el 
clasping  a  dove.  No  age,  no  text,  no 
verse.  It  is  the  only  really  handsome 
monument  here.  What  does  "  Honora ' 
care  ?  And  what  does  Mary  Saxby  care, 
that  her  resting-place  is  only  marked  by  a 
mean  bar  of  painted  wood,  with  a  low  post 
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at  either  end  ?  Not  one  whit.  But  ah  ! 
perhaps  Mary  Saxby's  mother,  or  sister,  or 
daughter,  cared.  Perhaps  it  added  another 
sting  to  their  sorrow  that  poverty  would 
not  let  them  do  what  love  would  have 
dearly  liked  to  do. 

Now  and  then,  through  the  open  church 
doors,  the  young  man  catches  the  echo  of  a 
voice  that  he  has  not  heard  for  years.  He 
wonders  what  it  is  that  is  tying  a  cord  about 
his  throat.  Then  he  continues  his  earnest 
quest. 

A  broken  column,  very  new,  stands  near 
the  porch  ;  that  cord  about  his  throat  half 
chokes  him  now,  as  he  sees  it. 

He  pauses  irresolutely,  then  walks  up  to 
it ;  but  before  he  forces  himself  to  look  at  it, 
he  averts  his  head,  and  listens  for  his  father's 
voice.  A  clear  word  or  two  reach  him,  in 
the  sonorous,  vibrating  tone  that  is  as  well 
known  by  him,  as  it  is  beloved  by  him. 
He  turns  his  eyes.  Charles  George  Wylde 
lies  beneath  the  broken  column.  He  did 
not  know  Charles  George  Wylde  ;  he  never 
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saw  him,  or  heard  of  him  ;  but  he  quite 
loves  him  for  being  dead,  and  having  his 
name  in  such  clear  black  letters  on  his 
tomb-stone. 

He  walks  on  again  ;  not  letting  one  stone 
escape  him.  He  goes  between  willow,  and 
cedar,  and  yew,  and  ash,  and  over  hoary 
graves  whose  names  he  reads  as  he  passes. 

He  pauses  at  last,  and  taking  off  his  hat, 
looks  up  with  his  clear  hazel  eyes  into  the 
summer  sky. 

His  search  is  ended.  There  is  no  stone 
marked  Angela  Amy. 


THE    END. 
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